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I HAVE something more to say about 

trees; and I have brought down this 
slice of hemlock to show you. Tree 
blown down in the year 1852. Twelve 
feet and a half round, fair girth—nine 
feet, where I got my section, higher up. 
This is a wedge, going to the center, of 
the general shape of a slice of apple-pie in 
a large and not opulent family. Length, 
about eighteen inches. I have studied 
the growth of this tree by its rings, and 
it is curious. Three hundred and forty- 
two rings. Started, therefore, about 
A. D. 1510. The thickness of the rings 
tells the rate at which it grew. For five 


or six years the rate was slow, then’ 


rapid for twenty years. A little before 
the year 1550 it began to grow very 
slowly, and so continued for about seventy 
years. In 1620 it took a new start, and 
grew fast until 1714; then, for the most 
part, slowly until 1786, when it started 
again and grew pretty well and uniformly 
until within the last dozen years, when 
it seems to have got on sluggishly. Look 
here! Here are some human lives laid 
down against the periods of its growth, 
to which they corresponded. This is 
Shakspeare’s. The tree was seven inches 
in diameter when he was born; ten 
inches when he died. A little less than 
ten inches when Milton was born; seven- 
teen when he died. Then comes a long 
interval, and this thread marks out John- 
son’s life, during which the tree increased 
from twenty-two to twenty-nine inches 
in diameter. Here is the span of Napo- 
leon’s career; the tree doesn’t seem to 
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have minded it. I never saw the man 
yet who was not startled at looking on 
this section. I have seen many silent 
preachers—never one like this. How 
much more striking would be the calendar 
counted on the rings of one of those aw- 
ful trees which were standing when Christ 
was on earth, and where that brief mor- 
tal life is chronicled with the stolid apa- 
thy of vegetable being, which remembers 
all human history as a thing of yesterday 
in its own dateless existence. 


I KNOW well the common censure by 
which objections to the various futilities 
of so-called education are met by the men 
who have been ruined by them—the com- 
mon plea that anything does to ‘‘ exer- 
cise the mind upon.’’ ‘It is an utterly 
false one. The human soul, in youth, is 
not a machine of which you can polish 
the cogs with any kelp or brick-dust near 
at hand; and, having got it into working 
order, and good, empty, oiled servicea- 
bleness, start your immortal locomotive 
at twenty-five years old_or thirty, express 
for the Straight Gate, on the Narrow 
Road. The whole period of youth is 
one essentially of formation, edification, 
instruction. I use the words with their 
weight in them; intaking of stores, estab- 
lishment in vital habits, hopes and faiths. 
There is not an hour of it but is trem- 
bling with destinies—not a moment of 
which, once past, the appointed work can 
ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase 
of Venice glass out of the furnace and 
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strew chaff over it in its transparent heat, 
and recover ¢ha/to its clearness and rubied 
glory when the north wind has blown 
upon it, but do not think to strew chaff 
over the child fresh from God’s presence 
and to bring the heavenly colors back to 
him—at least in this world.—/ohn Ruskin. 


OF all miracles, far the most wonderful 
is that of life—the common, daily life 
which we carry with us, and which every- 
where surrounds us. The sun and stars, 
the blue firmament, day and night, the 
tides and seasons are as nothing com- 
pared with it. Life—the soul of the 
world, but for which creation were not! 
It is life which is the grand glory of the 
world; it was, indeed, the consummation 
of creative power, at which the morning 
stars sang together for joy. Is not the 
sun glorious, because there are liviag eyes 
to be gladdened by his beams? Is not the 
fresh air delicious, because there are liv- 
ing creatures to inhale and enjoy it? 
Are not odors fragrant, and sounds sweet, 
and colors gorgeous, because there is the 
living sensation to appreciate them ? 
Without life, what were they all? What 
were a Creator himself, without life, in- 
telligence, understanding, to know and 
adore Him? 


Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could undrstand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


It had happened that amongst our 
nursery collection of books was the Bible, 
illustrated with many pictures. And in 
long, dark evenings, as my three sisters 
and myself sat by the firelight round the 
guard of our nursery, no book was so 
much in request amongst us. It ruled 
us and swayed us as mysteriously as 
music. One young nurse, whom we all 
loved, before any candle was lighted 
would often strain her eyes to read it for 
us; and sometimes, according to her 
simple powers, would endeavor to ex- 
plain what we found obscure. We, the 
the children, were all constitutionally 
touched with pensiveness; the fitful 
gloom and sudden lambencies of the 
room by firelight suited our evening state 
of feelings; and they suited, also, the di- 
vine revelations of power and mysterious 
beauty which awed us. Above all, the 
story of a just man—man and yet not 
man; real above all things, and yet 
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shadowy above all things, who had suf- 
fered the passion of death in Palestine— 
slept upon our minds like early dawn 
upon the waters.— Zhomas De Quincey. 


Tuat the truths of the Bible have the 
power of awakening an intense moral 
feeling in man, under every variety of 
character, learned or ignorant, civilized 
or savage—that they make bad men good, 
and send a pulse of healthful feeling 
through all the domestic, civil and social 
relations—that they teach men to love 
right, to hate wrong, and to seek each 
other’s welfare, as the children of one 
common Parent—that they control the 
baleful passions of the human heart, and 
thus make men proficient in the science 
of self-government, and, finally, that 
they teach him to aspire after a conformity 
to a Being of infinite holiness, and fill 
him with hopes infinitely more purify- 
ing, more exalted, more suited to his 
nature than any other which this world 
has ever known, are facts as incontro- 
vertible as the laws of philosophy or the 
demonstrations of mathematics. 


THE age of chivalry has gone. An age 
of humanity has come. The horse, whose 
importance, more than human, gave the 
name to that early period of gallantry and 
war, now yields his foremost place to man. 
In serving him, in promoting his eleva- 
tion, in contributing to his welfare, in 
doing him good, there are fields of blood- 
less triumph nobler far than any in which 
the bravest knight ever conquered. Here 
are spaces of labor wide as the world, 
lofty as heaven. Let me say, then, in 
the benison once bestowed upon the 
youthful knight—scholars, jurists, art- 
ists, philanthropists, heroes of a Chris- 
tian age, companions ofa celestial knight- 
hood, ‘‘Go forth. Be brave, loyal and 
successful.’’ And may it be our office to 
light a fresh beacon-fire sacred to truth ! 
Let the flame spread from hill to hill, from 
island to island, from continent to conti- 
nent, till the long lineage of fires shall 
illumine all the nations of the earth, ani- 
mating them to the holy contests of 
Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, Love.— 
Charles Sumner. 


ALL hail to our glorious ensign ! cour- 
age to the heart and strength to the hand, 
to which, in all time, it shall be entrusted ! 
May it ever wave first in honor, in unsul- 
lied glory and patriotic hope, on the dome 
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of the Capitol, on the country’s strong- 
hold, on the intented plain, on the wave- 
rocked topmast. Wheresoever on the 
earth’s surface the eye of the American 
shall behold it, may he have reason to 
bless it! On whatever spot it is planted, 
there may freedom have a foothold, hu- 
manity a brave champion and religion an 
altar. Though stained with bloodina 
righteous cause, may it never, in any 
cause, be stained with shame. Alike, 
when its gorgeous folds shall wanton in 
lazy holiday triumphs on the summer 
breeze and its tattered fragments be dimly 
seen through the clouds of war, may it 
be the joy and pride of the American 
heart. First raised in the cause of right 
and liberty, in that cause alone may it 
forever spread out its streaming blazonry 
to the battle and the storm. Having 
been borne victoriously across a mighty 
continent, and floating in triumph on 
every sea, may virtue, and freedom, and 
peace forever follow where it leads the 
way !—Edward Everett. 


IMPERFECTION. 


I never yet heard music, howe’er sweet, 
Never saw flower or light, ocean or hill, 
But a quick thrill of something finer still 

Filled me with sadness. Never did I meet 

Any completeness but was incomplete ; 
Never found shapes half fair enough to fill 
The royal galleries of my boundless will ; 

Never wrote I one line that I could greet 
A twelvemonth after with a brow of fire. 

Thus, then, I walk my way and find no rest— 
Only the beauty unattained, the cry 

After the inexpressible unexpressed, 

The unsatiated insatiatiable desire 
Which at once mocks and makes ail poesy. 
Alexander. 


PAusE for a while, ye travelers upon 
the earth, to contemplate the universe in 
which you dwell, and the glory of Him 
who created it. What a scene of won- 
ders is here presented to your view! If 
beheld with a religious eye, what a tem- 

le for the worship of the Almighty ! 
The earth is spread out before you, re- 


posing amid the desolation of winter, or 
clad in the verdure of the spring—smil- 
ing in the beauty of summer, or loaded 
with autumnal fruit—opening to an end- 
less variety of beings the treasures of 
their Maker’s goodness, and ministering 
subsistence and comfort to every creature 


that lives. The heavens, also, declare 
the glory of the Lord. The sun cometh 
forth from his chambers to scatter the 
shades of night, inviting you to the re- 
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newal of your labors, adorning the face 
of Nature, and as he advances to his 
meridian brightness, cherishing every 
herb and flower that springeth from the 


| bosom of the earth. Nor, when he re- 


tires from your view, doth he leave the 
Creator without a witness. He only 
hides his own splendor for a while to dis- 
close to you a more glorious scene—to 
show you the immensity of space filled 
with worlds unnumbered, that your im- 
agination may wander without a limit 
in the vast creation of God.—/oodie. 


ROBERT IL. COLEMAN, son of Walter 
H. Coleman, a New York millionaire, on 
his graduation from Cornell University, 
in 1898, was told by his father to get out 
into the world and hustle for three years, 
in order to learn the value of a dollar. 
The New York World is authority for 
the statement that the young man is a 
bell-boy in the Turkish baths connected 
with the St. Charles Hotel, New York. 
He first took a place in the treasurer’s 
office of the South Carolina and Georgia 
Railroad. Next hetried a broker’s office 
on Wall street, New York, but his em- 
ployers failed, and the young man was 
without resources. Then he got on the 
Eighth avenue electric car line as a con- 
ductor, remaining there four months, and 
working for fifteen hours at a stretch. 
Then he was in a Brooklyn iron foundry 
for a month, where he lost sixteen pounds 
in weight. Then he obtained a position 
as bell-boy at the St. Charles. He is re- 
ported to have said: ‘‘ Father thought I 
wouldn’t stand the kind of work I’ve 
been doing, but I’ve done it for two and 
a half years now, and I guess I can stick 
to it. The experience has been tough, 
but great. When the three years are up 
I’ll know the value of money all right. 
I’ve paid my way with the money I’ve 
earned myself. It was pretty close some- 
times, but I did it.’’—American Boy. 


THAT man is not perfect who is so 
in and for himself alone. An essential 
part of true manhood is in the relation- 
ships that he sustains to other beings, in 
the midst of whom and with reference to 
whom his life is lived. . . . Man is not 
great, nor rich, nor strong for himself 
alone. He is not, then, to make these 
the occasions for lording it over his fel- 
lows. The poor, the ignorant, the low, 
are not stepping-stones, nor lawful plun- 
der; they are brothers, to be respected 
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and helped. He must use the advan- 
tage of his high position as a means of 
lifting up those beneath him. He is 
bound to help the weak by as much as 
he is stronger thanthey. His debt to all 
men is limited only by his superiority to 
them. Paul saw the law when he wrote, 
‘*T am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians, both to the wise and to 
the unwise.’’—//, /. Savage. 


DEAN FARRAR says his reasons for 
taking the pledge were partly general and 
partly special: 1. I became convinced 
that the use of alcohol in any form was 
not a necessity. I saw that whole na- 
tions had lived and flourished without it. 
I believe that the whole race of man had 
existed for centuries previous to its dis- 
covery. 2. I was struck by the indis- 
putable fact that in England 20,000 in- 
habitants of our prisons, accustomed to 
strong drink all their lives, and the ma- 
jority of them brought into prison di- 
rectly or indirectly by it, could be, and 
were, from the moment of their imprison- 
ment, absolutely deprived of it, not only 
without loss, but with entire gain to their 
personal health. 3. I derived from the 
recorded testimony of our most eminent 
physicians that the use of alcohol is a 
subtle and manifold source of disease, 
even to thousands who use it in quanti- 
ties conventionally deemed moderate; 
also, that all the young, and all the 
healthy, and all who eat well and sleep 
well, do not require it, and are better 
without it. 4. Then thecarefully-drawn 
statistics of many insurance societies 
convinced me that total abstinence, so 
far from shortening life, distinctly and 
indisputably conduced to longevity. 5. 
Then I accumulated proof that drink is 
so far from being requisite to physical 
strength or intellectual force that many 
of our greatest athletes, from the day of 
Sampson onward, ‘‘whose drink was 
only of the crystal brook,’’ have 
achieved without alcohol mightier feats 
than have ever been achieved with it. 


THERE is plenty in life that is unpleas- 
ant and disagreeable, and we all have 
our sufferings and trials, but it is not 
healthy for the mind or body to dwell 
upon them or to emphasize their import- 
ance. They form a larger or smaller part 
of our existence, according to our way of 
looking at them. It is commonly said 
that no man or woman can be perfectly 
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happy in this world; for if all that was 
necessary to make one happy, fell to his 
or her lot, unhappiness would creep in 
through seeing the suffering and sorrow 
of others. This contains a world of wis- 
dom in it, like many other proverbs and 
common sayings, and it emphasizes a 
quality of our nature that we cannot dis- 
pense with. Sympathy for and with 
others must always affect our lives, and 
the moments of our highest mental ex- 
altations and triumphs must ever be 
tinged with the thought that others can- 
not share equally our supreme happi- 
ness.— Lutheran Observer. 


Wuat is a baby? The prince of wails, 
an inhabitant of Lapland; the morning 
caller, noonday crawler, midnight 
brawler; the only precious possession 
that never excites envy; a key that opens 
the heart of all classes, the rich and poor 
alike, in all countries; a stranger with 
unspeakable cheek, that enters a house. 
without a stitch on his back, and is re- 
ceived with open arms by every one.— 
London Tid-Bits. 


QuoTING Henry Ward Beecher as say- 
ing that he could judge the character of 
any people by the condition of their 
graveyard, Mayor Low, in a recent talk 
on the public charities said that there is 
no better test of the civilization of a city 
than the care it takes of its weakest mem- 
bers. He declares that there has been a 
vast improvement in New York in this 
respect in the last quarter of a century. 
Today public sentiment demands for 
the children not schools only but also 
small parks, children’s playgrounds, recre- 
ation piers, and playgrounds on the 
school buildings in the summer.. These 
things show how importantly the city 
has advanced its standards during this 
interval in taking thought for its chil- 
dren. The Mayor says that the Boardof ° 
Estimate and Apportionment, in revising 
the budget last spring, agreed uuani- 
mously upon these propositions, that 
when it came to increasing the budget 
and to issuing bonds, whatever else it did 
or did not do, it would do everything in 
its power, first, for the schools; second, 
for the sick, and, third, for the city’s poor. 


THE stress of national rivalries is prob- 
ably too great for any language to have 
the universality that French once had in 


Europe. But if any tongue triumphs, it 
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is likely to be the English. When the 
Emperor of China telegraphed to the 
Mikado of Japan a message of sympathy 
for the death of a relative, he sent it in 
English, and the Mikado’s reply was also 
in English. English is, no doubt, easier 
to telegraph than Chinese, but the selec- 
tion of English instead of some other 
European language is significant. 


EVEN in ordinary life the unselfish peo- 
ple are the happiest—those who work to 
make others happy and forget them- 
selves. The dissatisfied people are those 
who are always seeking happiness for 
themselves, and on the wrong road. 


THE complete life is the best. The 
strongest man is he who can enjoy to the 
full, and without loss or hurt, every true 
pleasure and use to the uttermost every 
opening opportunity. The Master spoke 
some straight words about cutting off the 
right hand and plucking out the right 
eye, but to Him such expedients were 
hurtful, and never to be resorted to ex- 
cept in life’s extreme. He took no pleas- 
ure in the maiming of life, and His de- 
sire was that men should enter into the 


full enjoyment of life’s best things with 


two hands and two eyes. Hands were 
not made to be cut off, nor eyes to be 
plucked out, but every faculty was in- 
tended for its own exercise, and for it 
pleasure and opportunities were made to 
match. But life is an experiment for us 
all. Our business is to make the most 
of it, both in enjoyment and service. 


WASTE OF NERVOUS FORCE. 





HE needless waste of nervous force, of 

which both men and women are 

guilty in the ordinary movements of daily 
. life, are deplorable. 

Do you hold yourself on the chair or 
does the chair hold you? When you 
are subject to the laws of gravitation give 
up to them and feel their strength. Do 
not resist these laws, as a thousand and 
one of us do, when, instead of yielding 
gently and letting our bodies sink into a 
chair, we put our bodies rigidly on, and 
then hold them there, as if fearing the 
chair would break if we give our full 
weight to it. It is not only unnatural 
and unrestful, but most awkward. Soin 
a railroad car. Much, indeed most, of 
the fatigue from a long journey by rail is 
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quite unnecessary, and comes from an un- 
conscious, officious effort of trying to 
carry the train, instead of allowing the 
train to carry us, or of resisting the mo- 
tion, instead of relaxing and yielding to 
it. There is a pleasant rhythm in the 
motion of the rapidly moving cars which 
is often restful rather than fatiguing, if 
we will only let go and abandon ourselves 
to it. 

The same law is illustrated in driving. 
‘*T cannot drive, it tires me so,’’ is a 
common complaint. Why does it tire 
you? Because, instead of yielding en- 
tirely and freely to the seat of the car- 
riage first and then to its motion, you try 
to help the horses, or to hold yourself 
still while the carriage is moving. A 
man should become one with the car- 
riage in driving as much as one with his 
horse in riding. Notice the condition in 
any place where there is excuse for some 
anxiety—while going sharply around a 
corner or nearing a railroad track. If 
your feet are not pressed forcibly against 
the floor of the carriage, the tension will 
be somewhere else. - You are using nerv- 
ous force to no earthly purpose and to 
great earthly loss. Where any tension is 
necessary to make things better, it will 
assert itself naturally and more truly as 
we learn to drop all useless and harmful 
tension. Take a patient suffering from 
nervous prostration fora long drive, and 
you will bring him back more nervously 
prostrated. Even the fresh air will not 
counteract the strain that comes from not 
knowing how to relax to the motion of 
the carriage. 

A large amount of nervous energy is 
expended unnecessarily while waiting. 
If we are obliged to wait for any length 
of time, it does not hurry the minutes or 
bring that for which we wait to keep 
nervously strained with impatience, and it 
does use vital force, and so helps greatly 
toward ‘‘Americanitis.’’? The strain which 
comes from an hour’s nervous waiting, 
when simply to let yourself alone and 
keep still would answer much better, is 
often equal to a day’s labor. It must be 
left to individuals to discover how this 
applies in their own especial cases, and it 
will be surprising to see not only how 
great and how common such strain is, 
but how comparatively easy it is to drop 
it. There are, of course, exceptional 
times and states when only constant try- 
ing and thoughtful watchfulness will 
bring any marked results. 
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_ We have taken a few examples where 
there is nothing to do but keep quiet, 
body and brain, from what should be the 
absolute rest of sleep to the enforced rest 
of waiting. Just one word more in con- 
nection with waiting and driving. You 
must catch a certain train. Not having 
time to trust to your legs or the cars, you 
hastily take a cab. You will, in your 
anxiety, keep up exactly the same strain 
that you would have had in walking—as 
if you could help the carriage along, or 
as if reaching the station in time de- 
pended upon your keeping a rigid spine 
and tense muscles, You have hired the 
carriage to take you, and any activity on 
your part is quite unnecessary until you 
reach the station. Why not keep quiet 
and let the horses do the work and the 
driver attend to his business. 

It would be easy to fill a small volume 
with examples of the way in which we 
are walking directly into nervous pros- 
tration—examples only of this one vari- 
ety of disobedience, namely, of the laws 
of rest. 


AS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


i ie effort of private schools to keep 
the public advised as to their exist- 
ence and advantages is one of the strik- 


ing features of the times. There have 
been those who have supposed that the 
improvement in the buildings and the 
additions to the course of study would 
annihilate the private schools, but this 
has not only not been done, but really 
has increased their number. There is 
not a town, not even a village of moder- 
ate size, but will sustain a private school 
if the teacher really understands the 
principle and practice of teaching. This 
mainly comes from one cause. Those 
who teach in the private schools must 
produce favorable personal impressions 
on the pupils; this re-stated means that 
the teacher must have a personal pleas- 
ure in the society of the pupil. It is an 
old proverb that ‘‘ People are not apt to 
go where they are not wanted.’’ This is 
especially true of children. 

The head of an important ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Bureau ”’ lately expressed his views con- 
cerning private schools: 

‘*Yes, the private schools are very 
prosperous, and they are increasing in 
number. Some of the buildings just 
erected are really palatial; the fees are 
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increasing, too. There is a difference be- 
tween public and private schools which 
is not easy to explain; it does not wholly 
come from the fact that the pupils pay or 
that the pupils are a picked class. I am 
inclined to think it lies in the teacher. 

‘‘T have found that a public school 
teacher does not succeed well in a pri- 
vate school and vice versa. I find that 
the principal of a private school hesitates 
to employ a teacher who has not been 
already in a private school. They are 
far more exacting than the public school 
officials. They often require letters from 
parents who have patronized them; they 
demand agreeable manners. I remember 
sending a fine scholar to the principal of 
a private school who wanted a competent 
man, and was surprised that he was not 
engaged. The reason given me was that 
‘His table manners were awful; he ate 
succotash with his knife.’ 

‘‘Again, I was consulted by a gentle- 
man and his wife who had come from 
Ohio to place their daughter in a private 
school. I went with them to three pri- 
vate schools. At the third, we were 
ushered into a palatial parlor, and I saw 
it produced a strong impression. The 
calm manners of the principal added to 
this, and the parents made no protest to 
the $1,000 named as the charge for board 
and tuition for one year. He remarked, 
as we passed down the steps: ‘To be a 
year in the society and surroundings of 
that woman is worth what she charges.’ 

‘*T have had good teachers who failed 
in private schools, but who succeeded 
afterwards in public schools. Not every 
one can teach in a private school. I 
think the ideal is different. In most pri- 
vate schools the teacher receives the pu- 
pils in the morning and parts with them 
at night as one would with guests in- 
vited to a feast. It is not the case, as is 
often supposed, that the pupils do as they 
please in a private school. I visited a 
very popular young ladies’ school in this 
city, and while walking through a recita- 
tion room with the principal, she saw 
some bits of paper on the floor. ‘Who 
sat here?’ she demanded of the teacher 
at the desk. ‘ Miss Blank,’ was the reply. 
‘Send for her,’ said the principal. The 
pupil who appeared was a handsomely- 
dressed young lady of eighteen years. 
‘Is this your doing?’ The pupil as- 
sented. ‘Then pick them all up and put 
them in the waste-basket.’ This being 
done we went on. I do not think a 
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stricter teacher than she ever existed in 
a public school. 

‘* As I look at it, the ideal in a public 
school is scholarship; in a private school 
it is culture—which covers scholarship, 
manners and uprightness of conduct. 
The parents are taken much into consid- 
eration. A pupil is made to write a let- 
ter home weekly, and if this does not 
show improvement the teacher hears from 
it. So that he bears the pupil on his 
mind a great deal more than is the case 
in a public school.’’ 

A periodical of high standing says the 
private schools are recruited largely from 
the prosperous and most intelligent of 
our population; they have at their com- 
mand the virtue of self-sacrifice on the 
part of teachers; the pupils bring in 
the atmosphere that is found in the best 
homes—an atmosphere of industry and 
culture; the financial and social backing 
they have is an element of power; and, 
finally, the head of such a school and 
the assistants are not selected by a board 
of men elected by indifferent, perhaps 
ignorant people.—V. Y. School Journal. 


AROUND THE WORLD BY RAIL, 





FEW years ago it was not uncom- 
mon to hear wise people deprecate 
what they called “‘ the railroad-building 


craze.’”’ The earlier transcontinental 
roads had been successfully constructed, 
but it was uncertain whether they would 
be profitable. As for the multiplying 
short lines, many of them would certainly 
be abandoned. In 1835 there had been 
in existence only 1,600 miles of track; in 
1890 there were 354,000 miles, and it was 
hard to see where new lines could be 
built. There was a limit to the world’s 
need of railroads, and the limit had been 
reached. 

The fact is that to-day railroad build- 
ing isinits infancy. Since the century 
began a line more than twice as long as 
any before existing—the Siberian Rail- 
road—traversing the breadth of the larg- 
est continent in its most deserted and un- 
known part, has been opened. Yet this 
line, colossal as is its length, is destined 
to be only a link in a chain of railroads 
hung about the globe, and gathering the 
farthest regions into a vast system by 
which the traveler may pass overland 
the length and breadth of the earth. 

The Cape-to-Cairo road is rapidly be- 
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coming a fact. The Rhodesian lines 
stretch far up into the Dark Continent; 
the Zambesi has already been reached. 
A few weeks ago the completion of the 
Uganda branch was described in these 
columns. The track is creeping down 
from Egypt. Traffic is passing over 
3,000 of the 6,000 miles of the route. 

The Government of the Commonwealth 
is throwing a line across Australia from 
the cities in the south to Port Darwin in 
the extreme north. One-half of this road 
is in operation. For the construction of 
the remainder, which it is estimated will 
cost $25,000,000, the Government pro- 
poses to give a private corporation 79,- 
000,000 acres of land. It is stipulated 
that the connection across the continent 
must be complete in eight years. 

These columns pointed out some weeks 
ago the magnitude of the enterprise go- 
ing forward under the patronage of the 
various Canadian Governments, which 
is pushing a new line across the far north 
of the American continent—from the 
eastern provinces, past Hudson’s Bay, 
through Saskatchewan and Athabasca, 
to Alaska. 

But the greatest of all is the Pan- 
American Railroad, which will be the 
longest it is possible to build on earth, 
crossing both the temperate zones and 
both the tropics, and traversing eleven 
countries in its stretch from the cites of 
North America to Buenos Ayres. It can- 
not be said that this project is actually 
under way as a whole, but if Americans 
do not have a keen remembrance of how 
much has been done toward its realiza- 
tion, it is because the Isthmian Canal has 
been lately the immediate and over- 
shadowing interest. It is altogether pos- 
sible that parlor cars will be running the 
10,000 miles from Philadelphia to Valpa- 
raiso and Montevideo before the way is 
open by canal the forty miles from Colon 
to Panama. 

Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper was the 
man who began the agitation for the Pan- 
American Railroad. Mr. Blaine was en- 
thusiastic in its behalf. President Harri- 
son recommended and secured an appro- 
priation for a survey of the route. Mr. 
A. J. Cassatt was chairman of the com- 
mission under which the survey was 
made by three corps of engineers. The 
first Pan-American Congress had been 
interested by Mr. Blaine in the proposal, 
and the second Congress, which sat in 
1901-2, made it a chief consideration. 
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The international survey has already 
been used to determine the route of rail- 
roads under construction, and little by 
little the gaps are being closed up. It 
would be possible now to send a car from 
this city to the frontier of Guatemala. 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and Peru are 
in the midst of an era of building—it is 
necessary to build only 500 more miles of 
track, and the engineering difficulties are 
not great. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who, 
by President Roosevelt’s appointment, 
has been investigating the question of 
traffic probabilities, has nothing but 
favorable considerations to report, and it 
may be believed with confidence that, 
with the canal matter once settled, the 
Pan-American Railroad scheme will take 
early shape and be pushed rapidly to 
realization. 

These are among the gigantic railroads 
whose early completion may be looked 
for. Except the Pan-American line, 
which is at this time only a strong prob- 
ability, all are certainties. There are 


still other large enterprises in the earlier 
stages—the Bagdad Railway, which will 
certainly be put through from Constanti- 
nople to the Persian Gulf as soon as the 
Powers can agree as to its ownership; the 


Indian system’s extensiens across Persia 
to connect with the Bagdad line, on the 
north, and across Burmah, down the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, on the south. On this 
projected line there are already in opera- 
tion several disconnected strips of track. 
When it is completed it will be possible 
to leave Charing Cross, London, spend a 
few hours on a channel boat, and speed 
almost in a straight line to Singapore; to 
take there a fast ferry through the Java 
Sea to Port Darwin, and resume the jour- 
ney by rail to Adelaide and Melbourne. 
Two months is an average time from Lon- 
don to Australia now; by rail it will be, 
perhaps, two weeks. 

The Bering Strait tunnel is a perfectly 
feasible thing. Whether or not the 
Trans-Alaska-Siberian Company, lately 
organized by American, French and Rus- 
sian capitalists with the aim of digging 
it, does the work, nothing could be more 
certain than that, sooner or later, it will 
be done. From Cape Prince of Wales, 
in Alaska, to East Cape, Siberia, it is 
barely thirty-six miles. Midway lie the 
three Diomede Islands. The water is 
nowhere more than 250 feet deep. It 
would be no more difficult to tunnel Be- 
ring Strait that to go under the Hudson 
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river. Already rails are stretching up 
and down Alaska and across British Co- 
lumbia. 

The imagination is staggered by 
thought of the possibilities which are 
fairly open. A while ago it was a daring 
thing to dream of connecting the two 
borders of a continent. It is no longer 
unreasonable to think of connecting two 
or three or all the continents. In this 
way lies the future of railway building. 
Europe and Asia are already joined. 
North and South America promise to be, 
as do North America and Asia. Then, 
except for the water passage from the 
Malay Peninsula to the tip of Australia, 
the systems of every continent will be 
joined with those of every other.—/Phzila. 
Ledger. 


OUR TREES AND NEGLECTED 
FORESTS. 





T was recently declared by President 
Roosevelt that ‘‘ the forest and water 
problems are, perhaps, the most vital in- 
ternal questions of the United States.’ 
In the far West the question of water 
supply and water rights is a vital one. 
Nearly a third of our vast country is still 
woodland. The recent withdrawal of 
6,000,000 acres of land in Northern Cali- 
fornia for the creation of forest reserves 
has emphasized a peril. Yet we are so 
so far behind an intelligent public senti- 
ment in France and Germany in the mat- 
ter of forest preservation that we are rap- 
idly destroying all our forest lands, and 
at the same time as rapidly curtailing our 
natural water supply, so that, in a few 
years, if something radical is not done, 
we will have seriously crippled our nat- 
ural resources. The loss to the country 
by forest fires alone, largely preventable, 
says Mr. Gifford Pinchot, in a recent issue 
of Zhe World’s Work, has been con- 
servatively estimated at $50 000,000 a 
year. Prof. Pinchot refers to the excel- 
lent system of forestry laws in Germany, 
and makes the following suggestions: 

**t, Each State should own and con- 
trol those districts where forestry cannot 
be properly and profitably conducted by 
private parties. 

‘*2, The Federal Government should 
lend a helping. hand, and, in addition, 
own and control large reservations and 
parks in those parts of the country noted 
for their beauty or natural wonders. 
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‘* 3. Both the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments should co-operate with the 
private owner in many ways to inform 
him in reference to forestry matters, and 
to encourage and induce him to treat his 
forest land in the proper manner. 

‘‘This co-operation may be applied by 
the extinguishment and prevention of 
forest fires; by the construction of roads 
and fire lanes; by the establishment of 
schools of forestry, chairs of forestry in 
agricultural colleges, forestry experiment 
stations and model forests; by fair taxa- 
tion; by the distribution of literature on 
the subject; by the introduction of valu- 
able species from foreign countries; by 
the establishing of seed-testing stations; 
by the distribution of seeds and young 
trees to those who will care for them; by 
the establishment of lecture-courses to 
the people in connection with agricul- 
tural and horticultural meetings; by aid- 
ing in the eradication of insect pests, and 
by aiding all worthy associations and so- 
cieties with these objects in view.’’ 

Arbor day exercises in the schools are 
reminding the children every year that 
trees are to be planted as well as cut down. 
Schools of forestry in connection with 


many of our colleges are cultivating in 
the hearts and minds of the people a love 


and understanding of trees. A number 
of agricultural associations, notably the 
Western Pennsylvania Botanical Society, 
are urging the planting of trees, not only 
because of the added charm to the land- 
scape, but on account of the financial re- 
turn in the shape of better watered land, 
and of timber. 

New York State has a law providing 
for the planting of trees along country 
roads, and the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia has just passed an ordinance which 
provides that, for every two fruit, shade 
or forest trees which the property-owner 
shall transplant to the public highway in 
front of his own premises, he shall be al- 
lowed an abatement of one dollar on his 
road taxes. TheSt. Louis Civic Improve- 
ment League has issued simple printed 
instructions about tree planting and its 
value to the city. 

Modern Americans could learn much 
from the memorial established by a Japan- 
ese Prince of generations ago. From his 
own forest he gave thousands of trees 
and seeds to be planted along two roads 
leading to Nikko, where the body of the 
great general and law-giver, Iyecasu, was 
interred. Many who visit Nikko may 
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forget the loveliness of the mountain 
scenery, the waterfalls and rushing 
streams, the carving and gilding of the 
temples, the soft, low tones of the bells, 
the odor of incense and the chanting of 
priests, but few will forget their twenty- 
mile ride beneath the over-arching 
branches of these stately trees. What 
more beautiful memorial than this, which 
benefits rich and poor, prince and coolie 
alike ?—Home and Flowers. 


— 


BE PATIENT WITH THE BOYS. 





BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


BOY is a man in the cocoon—you do 
not know what it is going to be- 
come; his life is big with possibilities. 
He may make or unmake kings, change 
boundary lines between states, write 
books that will mould characters, or in- 
vent machines that will revolutionize the 
commerce of the world. Every man was 
a boy—it seems strange, but it is really 
so. Wouldn't you like to turn time 
backward and see Abraham Lincoln at 
twelve, when he had never worn a pair 
of boots ?—the lank, lean, yellow, hun- 
gry boy, hungry for love, hungry for 
learning, tramping off through the woods 
for twenty miles to borrow a book, and 
spelling it out before the glare of the 
burning logs. 

Distinctly and vividly I remember a 
squat, freckled boy who was born in the 
‘* Patch ’’ and used to pick up coal along 
railroad tracks in Buffalo. A few months 
ago I had a motion to make before the 
Court of Appeals at Rochester. That 
boy from the ‘‘ Patch’’ was the judge 
who wrote the opinion granting my pe- 
tition. 

Yesterday I rode horseback pasta field 
where a boy was ploughing. The lad’s 
hair stuck out through the top of his hat, 
one suspender held his trousers in place, 
his form was bony and awkward, his bare 
legs and arms were brown and scratched 
and brier-scarred. He turned his horse 
just as I passed by, and from under the 
flapping brim of his hat he cast a quick 
glance out of dark, half-bashful eyes, 
and modestly returned my salute. When 
his back was turned I took off my hat 
and sent a God-bless-you down the fur- 
row after him. 

Who knows? I may yet go to that 
boy to borrow money, or to hear him 
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preach, or to beg him to defend me in a, 


lawsuit; or he may stand, with pulse un=- 
moved, bare of arm, in white apron, 
ready to do his duty, when the cone is [ 
placed over my face, and night and death 
come creeping into my veins. 

Be patient with the boys—you are 
dealing with soul-stuff. Destiny waits 
just around the corner. 


WHAT THE OLD TREE LEARNED. 





BY ARTHUR W. UPSON. 


NE October day, many, many years 
ago, a big, fat acorn was being car- 
ried by a blue-jay over a large, open pas- 
ture in a New England town. Just at 
that moment a hunter in an adjoining 
field shot off his gun, and Blue-Jay was 
so scared that he dropped the acorn and 
flew away, and forgot to come back for it. 
Now the acorn bounded just under the 
hedge of a little hummock. And soon, 
one day, there was a hard thunder- 
shower; the rain pelted down on the 
hummock and loosened a piece of earth 
from its edge, and it fell right on the acorn 
and buried it. 

Quite content to stay where it was, it 
yet wanted to look through its covering, 
so straightway it went to work to bring 
it about, and before many days, in some 
mysterious way, it had sent a little shoot 
up through the particles of earth. Urged 
and helped by something below, this 
shoot kept pushing up higher and higher, 
till, at the approach of winter, several 
times invisible hands took it in their grip 
and squeezed harder and harder, until it 
seemed to the tender little spire as if it 
must perish. But a kind wind-elf came 
‘one day and wrapped round it several 
leaves from the parent tree, and these 
stayed all winter, and helped it to endure 
more of the same kind of suffering. 

One spring day another elf came and 
took the leaves away, and then the little 
tree, for such it had become, was very 
happy, and all summer it drank in the 
rainwater, basked in the sun, and_glee- 
fully took many a shower-bath. (Then 
one night its experiences of a year ago 
~\were repeated. It shivered, its sap-blood 
tan cold, and its leaves turned red and 
“brown. Instead of a wind elf came a 
wind fury and whipped it back and forth, 
until it seemed as if it must lose branches 
as well as leaves. But it clung desper- 
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ately to both, although its sap-blood fled 

o its roots and left the branches stiff and 
‘shriveled. But the recollections of sum- 
mer stayed with it and lent it strength, 


f and again in the spring it took a new 
‘phold on life and put forth new leayes, and 


grew taller, broader and stronger,) 

Many summers and winters passed. 
Each summer there was development and 
each winter there was hardship. In spite 
of all, there finally stood, a conspicuous 
landmark in the middle of this great pas- 
ture, with no other trees near, a large, 
handsome oak. The birds visited, prinked, 
wooed, nested and rested in its branches; 
the wind-elves played tag among its 
leaves, and the cows chewed their cud 
while lying in the luxury of its shade. 

But for a long time there had been 
something wrong with the tree. In the 
midst of summer it continually thought 
of winter. Every perfect day, it said, 
was the fore-runner of a hail-storm. The 
rain fell too fast, or the sun shone too 
hot. To the birds it said: ‘‘If I could 
fly like you, and choose my home and 
resting-place, and flee to the sunny clime 
when winter was near, how happy I 
would be.’’ To the wind-elves it said: 
‘‘And you may go where you will; visit 
one day the sea and the next the moun- 
tain or rest on the plain, while I, and 
misery it is, stay here year in and year 
out, with no companion for fellowship to 
admire me or condole with me.’’ And to 
the cows it said: ‘‘ My lot is harder even 
than yours, for you have this whole great 
pasture to roam over by night, the shade 
of my leaves by day, and warm stables 
for winter.’’ The birds, wind-elves and 
cows agreed that this was a strange way 
for a tree to talk, but they made no reply, 
only kept on visiting it. 

But one day it had a revelation. 


It 
came in this way. On a fine 2 
afternoon there appeared a company of 
jolly boys and girls, carrying blankets, 
baskets and boxes, and headed straight 


for the old tree. When they reached it 
they spread their blankets in its shade, 
opened their baskets and boxes, and 
spent a gay hour. Then quiet began to 
steal over them, as they noticed that twi- 
light was coming, and one boy, a little 
more thoughtful than the rest, said: 
‘“What a magnificent old tree this is! 
I wonder we never before thought of com- 
ing to picnic here.’? Another said: 





‘Yes, what a blessing its shade must be 
to these cows on a hot summer day !’’ 
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And a third, as he lay on his back and 
gazed intoits boughs: ‘‘And whata place 
for the birdsto nest! And see how those 
great, brilliant leaves flash in the sunset 
breeze.”’ 

Of course the old tree heard. It said 
to itself, ‘‘I think I have missed some- 
thing all these years. Is it possible that 
that is what I am here for? And I never 
thought of it. I believe I will ‘turn 
over a new leaf.’ ”’ Saencicane 

And it did. (it even found reasons for 
the coming of winter. And for the cows, 
the birds and the wind-elves it always 
had a pleasant welcome.—Sunday-School 





INVISIBLE OR VISIBLE—WHICH? 
ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D. D. 


"THE child Samuel had seen the tragedy 

of Eli’s weak tolerance of his wicked 
sons, and the ruin to his house and dis- 
aster to Israel which were its conse- 
quences. The old man Samuel almost 


repeated Eli’s fault, and, in so doing, 
precipitated another disaster. 


Possibly 
the transition from the theocratic to the 
monarchic form of government was bound 
to come sooner or later; but that it came 
when it did was directly owing to the 
sins of the sons of a good father, who 
yielded to the temptation of trying to 
perpetuate in his descendants his own po- 
sition of authority. That foolsh nepotism 
has wrecked many a business concern, 
and caused endless mischiefs in church 
and state. ‘‘He made his sons judges 
over Israel.’? He had no right to do so; 
for the judges had hitherto been ‘‘ raised 
up’’ by God, not ‘‘made’’ by men. 
They had been qualified for their office, 
and then had been, by His providence, 
pushed into it. To make the office he- 
reditary, even if the men who were put 
into it had been as strong as Samson or 
as heroic as Jephtha, would have been to 
destroy its most essential characteristic. 
Samuel cannot be acquitted of having 
been the first to tamper with the purity 
of Israel’s theocratic constitution, and 
the elders were taking a leaf out of his 
own book when they came and said to 
him, ‘‘ Make us a king,”’ as he had al- 
ready ‘‘ made’’ judges. 

But his error was aggravated, and the 
people’s discontent was in a measure jus- 
tified. by his sons’ behavior. Eli’s sons 
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had outraged decency by lust; Samuel’s 
fell into the other characteristic vice of 
Eastern rulers, and bartered ‘‘justice’’ 
for bribes. Their father was a model of 
disinterestedness, and could hold up clean 
hands before Israel; his sons were cor- 
rupt. How often that miserable experi- 
ence has been repeated where birth has 
been taken as the qualification for office ! 
How often a son’s vices have made the 
background for a father’s virtues, and a 
father’s virtues been the sharpest rebuke 
of a son’s vices! Blood may be trans- 
mitted, but goodness is not, but must be 
won by each for himself, with God’s help. 

The request of the elders, looked at 
from their point of view, had much to 
say for itself. We can fancy the talks 
which settled down at last into that shape, 
and how the village shaykhs in many a 
place would discuss the situation: ‘‘ Here 
we are, with Samuel getting old and past 
his best, these greedy sons of his working 
injustice, we loosely united, the Philis- 
tines watching us like tiger-cats, ready 
to spring—what are wetodo?’’ Then 
some one would whisper, with much cir- 
cumlocution, the query, ‘‘ Should we not 
do better with a king, like every other 
people ?’’ And by degrees the thought 
would spread, and crystallize at last in 
the embassy to Samuel, and the definite 
request which so discomposed him. He 
was annoyed, as appears from Jehovah’s 
words in verse 7, because the request was, 
with very plain speaking, based on his 
sons’ crimes, and also because he con- 
strued it as being a blow at himself per- 
sonally, and tending necessarily to re- 
strict his authority, or to depose him al- 
together. The old man apparently clung’ 
to power, as old men will, and the higher 
aspect of the matter, as relating to Jeho- 
vah, does not seem to have occurred to 
him till the divine voice had spoken. 

Nor did it consciously present itself to 
the elders, for they, like ourselves, could 
hide from themselves the deepest mean- 
ing of their actions, and ignore their real 
springs. They thought themselves actu- 
ated by prudent regard to their own in- 
terests, but if they had looked into their 
motives more narrowly they would have 
found that what was masquerading under 
that disguise was really disbelief in the 
sufficiency of God’s protection of Israel, 
and hankering after a visible authority to 
obey and a visible power to defend. 
There was a great deal of human nature 
in the Israelites, and if we know our- 
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selves we shall be slow to cast stones at 
them, but rather see in them mirrors that 
reflect our own faces. 

For are we not all in the same condem- 
nation? The life of faith, which relies 
on an unseen arm, and hearkens to the 
law of an unseen King, is difficult, and 
sense cries out for something that it can 
realize and cling to. Luther, in one of 
his letters, has a parable that tells how 
he looked at the vault of the sky, and 
sought in vain for the pillars that held it 
up, and how he feared that, having no 
visible support, it must fall. We all 
would like to see the upholding columns. 
An Alpine path without a parapet seems 
to us more dangerous than if a wall, how- 
ever low, fenced it on the side of a preci- 
pice. ‘‘Give us aking,’’ is but the an- 
cient form of the universal craving for 
something ‘‘ more substantial’’ than the 
bare word of a God whom sense cannot 
grasp. How many of us would rather 
have a good balance at our banker’s than 
God’s promise, ‘‘Thy bread shall be 
given thee, and thy water made sure’’? 
How many of us call the visible supports 
‘‘solid realities,’ and the unseen 
strengths ‘“‘ mystical,’’ meaning thereby 
unreal? How few of us believe that the 
Unseen is the real and solid, and the visi- 
ble the transient and phantasmal! Let 
us scrutinize our governing ideas, and 
we shall find them very like those that 
sent the elders to Samuel crying out for 
a king. 

And do not let us blink the solemn 
truth that all such craving is really tan- 
tamount to rejecting God. Wecan nei- 
ther have two masters nor two confi- 
dences. We cannot stand, like the apoc- 
alyptic angel, with one foot on the stead- 
fast land and one on the tossing sea. We 
we must serve God or, not and, mammon; 
must trust God or, not and, ‘‘ the things 
that are seen.’’ The divine dealing with 
the faithless recreants is a specimen of 
what He often does with us. He lets 
us have our foolish desires, and so find 
out our mistakes. Experience is a stern 
teacher, and takes heavy payment for her 
instructions, but her lessons sink deep. 
If we will not serve Jehovah in joyfulness 
and peace, we are left to serve self-cho- 
sen gods and masters in misery and un- 
rest, and then, perhaps, we shall be wise 
and return to the Lord our God. Baby- 
lonian bondage was the only way to burn 

out the taint of idolatry. The prodigal 
son gets his half-share of property, and 
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is allowed to go off to the far-away land 
to learn, among the swine, what a fool 
he was. Itis seeking Love that grants 
the recreants’ request. They reject Him, 
and He, by letting them have their way, 
is drawing them to Himself. ‘‘I will go 
and return to My place, until they ac- 
knowledge their offense; but in their af- 
fliction they will seek Me earnestly.”’ 
But God does zo/ let us stray away 
without letting us be quite clear as 
to the consequences. ‘‘ Thou shalt pro- 
test solemnly unto them, and shalt show 
them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them.’* We all know well 
enough that ‘‘ the wages of sin is death.”’ 
and we all are but too apt to forget that 
itisso. God’s warnings are the voice of 
love; and when men foolishly complain 
of a gospel that speaks of judgment and 
condemnation, and call it harsh, gloomy, 
inconsistent with the love of God, they 
are as absurd as if they complained of 
the danger-signals waved to stop a train 
from rushing into a gorge where the 
bridge is gone in a flood.—S. S. Zzmes. 





HIGH SCHOOLS OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 





BY PETER ROBERTS. 





N the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania for the year 1902, 56 sub- 
jects are specified as comprising the 
studies pursued in the high schools of 
the State. If classified into groups, 17 
of them pertain to language, 7 to history, 
25 to science, and 5 to commercial and 
industrial training. In the course of 
studies prescribed to our children, the 
average pupil is supposed to graduate 
from the grammar department when he 
is 14 years of age, so that the curricula 
of our high schools are especially de- 
signed for youths of from 14 to 18 years. 
It is interesting to find out how many of 
the wards of the State avail themselves of 
the privileges offered in the high schools; 
the children of what social classes are at 
present in the high schools; what is the 
proportional amount annually expended 
per pupil in the high schools, and how 
well adapted are the prescribed studies to 
the needs of the children for whom these 
schools are designed. The object of this 
article is to answer these questions. 
The calculations made are based on the 
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figures given in the report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
year 1902. All sections of the State vary 
according to the nature of their economic 
life and the aggregation of people living 
in incorporated places. For this reason 
we take specified areas in the State in order 
to show, from the data at hand, the atten- 
tion given to the higher education of the 
youth of these communities. The follow- 
ing table gives the result of our calcula- 
tions: 
PEKCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 
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This table shows that of the number of 
pupils enrolled in the public schools an 
average of only 2.6 is found in the high 
schools of the State. “ Philadelphia, the 
metropolis of the State, has only 3.5 per 
cent. Ina recent investigation conducted 
by the Public Educational Association of 
Philadelphia, the percentage is said to be 
about 3 per cent., which, the report states, 
‘“‘has attracted much attention of late 
years among those interested in the city’s 
educational problems.’’ If the figures 
given in the first column of the table re- 
lating to the 17 large cities in the State, 
each of which has a population of over 
25,000, we find that the general average 
is only 5.6, which ought to furnish ma- 
terial for reflection to all persons inter- 
ested in the State’s educational problems. 
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Among the large cities of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pittsburg, Allegheny and Philadel- 
phia have the lowest percentage of schol- 
ars in the high schools, while the cities 
of Easton and Erie lead all the others in 
this respect. In the three largest cities 
above mentioned the percentage of schol- 
ars in the high schools is nearly the same 
as that in the State as a whole, but even 
in the two cities wherein the highest per- 
centages are to be found, the high schools 
are far from being patronized as they 
should be. 

The school life of children in industrial 
centers in Pennsylvania shows an inter- 
esting process of educational selection, 
due to causes which need not be men- 
tioned at present. A study of the school 
population of any city where industries 
flourish reveals that about 75 per cent. 
of the children are in the primary depart- 
ments, another 20 per cent. in the gram- 
mar departments, and the remaining 5 
per cent. is in the high school. Over 60 
per cent. of the children in public schools 
located in centers of industry do not grad- 
uate from the grammar grade, and go per 
cent. of them do not enter the high 
school. In agricultural communities and 
in incorporated places, where child labor 
does not prevail, the above percentages 
will not hold. 

Turn now to column second in the 
table, and in the State less than 5 per 
cent. of the children entering the public 
schools graduate from the high schoois. 
In Pittsburg, which stands at the bottom 
of the list, about 2 per cent. graduates, 
and in Easton and Erie, which lead all 
other cities, 14 per cent. The average 
number graduating from the high schools 
of the sixteen large cities above specified 
is less than 10 per cent. of the scholars 
entering the publicschools. From a study 
of these figures no one can resist the in- 
ference that, however excellent and im- 
portant are the studies prescribed in the 
curricula of the high schools of the State, 
they fail to reach over go per cent. of the 
children; and in our cities, where a large 
population affords the best possible facil- 
ities to secure a large high-school attend- 
ance, the percentage of scholars found 
there is small. 

In the sixteen cities above specified, 
four years’ study are required to com- 
plete the course offered in the high 
schools. If the young people entering 
the high school completed their studies, 
an average of 25 per cent. of the scholars 
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enrolled in the high schools would annu- 
ally graduate. In column three of the 
table, it is shown that Allegheny is the 
only community approaching this aver- 
age. In the other fifteen cities the aver- 
age is 133 per cent.—nearly half of 
what it should be—which goes to show 
that even of the pupils who enter the 
high schools nearly 50 per cent. fall out 
before the course is completed. The gen- 
eral percentage for the State is only a 
fraction of 1 per cent. higher than that 
of the cities, while that of the bituminous 
and agricultural areas falls below the 
general average for the State. Thus, it 
it is safe to say that 50 per cent. of the 
young people who enter our high schools 
drop their studies before they complete 
the prescribed curricula. 

The number of females in our high 
schools far exceeds that of the males. 
In all the high schools of the State the 
females outnumber the males by nearly 
50 percent. In the anthracite and bitu- 
minous areas they exceed by 60.6 per 
cent., and in agricultural regions by 54 
per cent. The same excess of females is 
also observed in the graduating classes. 
In all the high schools of the State the 
female graduates exceed the males by 75 


per cent.; the same is true of the anthra- 
cite coal-fields, while in the bituminous 
and agricultural regions they outnumber 


the males by 112 per cent. In fourteen 
of the cities named above the female 
graduates outnumber the males by 52 
percent. In the cities of Newcastle and 
Easton the number of male graduates 
exceeds that of the females, while in 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia the propor- 
tion of the sexes in the graduating class 
is more equal than in any other region 
of the State—the females only exceed- 
ing the males by 16.4 percent. These 
figures show that for every two boys in 
the high schools of the State there are 
three girls. This important fact ought 
to be taken into consideration in the 
preparation of the studies in our high 
schools, and it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that many of these studies are cho- 
sen for the purpose of enabling these 
young ladies to discharge the duties 
awaiting them in life. 

What is the social status of the homes 
from which the scholars in the high- 
school come? From what strata in the 
social hierarchy do they come? Of the 
social classes it may be said that 90 per 
cent. belong to the wage earners, and the 
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remaining 10 per cent. is made up of the 
professional and business men, the capi- 
talists, managers, etc. In an investiga- 
tion into the social status of the children 
in the high school of Scranton, it was 
found that 10 per cent. of the pupils came 
from the homes of the wage-earners and 
the other 90 per cent. from the homes of 
those occupying the higher ranks in soci- 
ety, namely, the commercial and profes- 
sional men, capitalists and managers, etc. 
In an investigation conducted by the 
above-named association in the city of 
Philadelphia, in fifteen wards, whose so- 
cial status is mentioned as poor, an aver- 
age of only .o21 per cent. of the boys of 
school age in these wards was in the high 
schools, or, in other words, only 21 out 
of 100,000 boys of school age in this ter- 
ritory were in the high schools. If all 
these boys were kept in school until they 
secured the benefits of the advanced 
studies offered, they would form an army 
of over 30,000 strong, but, conditions 
being as they are, only 6 out of every 
10,000 of them enter the high schools. 
We saw that the percentage of scholars 
attending the high schools of Philadel- 
phia was 3.5, so that out of every 100 
pupils there, about half of 1 per cent. 
comes from the wards denominated 
‘*poor,’’ although ten out of the fifteen 
were in close proximity to the high 
schools. In an investigation conducted 
in two typical mining towns in the an- 
thracite coal fields,, the following were 
the percentages of the scholars according 
to their social status : 
Children of business men 65 per cent. 
Children of professional men. . . Io per cent. 
Children of foremen, mechanics,etc.20 per cent. 
Children of mine workers 5 per cent. 

From a careful study of the status of 
the children in high schools in towns 
where industries flourish, and from in- 
quiry concerning a wider area, we are led 
to believe that the high schools of our 
State are practically monopolized by the 
sons and daughters of the commercial, 
professional and well-to-do classes. It is 
a rare thing to find the children of the 
wage-earning class there. While the 
workingmen form go per cent. of the pop- 
ulation they only furnish an average of 5 
per cent. of the pupils in high schools, 
the other 95 per cent. comes from the 
classes occupying the higher strata in the 
social history. 

Let us now consider the financial side 
of the question. How much money is 
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spent on the high-school pupil as com- 
pared with that in the lower grades? 
The State of Pennsylvania furnishes free 
text-books to all the scholars in the public 
schools, and as the pupil advances in his 
studies, the books he uses are more ex- 
pensive. In 1902, in the State, an aver- 
age of $1.14 per pupil was spent in text- 
books and supplies, while the sum of 
$14.94 per pupil was spent in tuition and 
incidental expenses. It is impossible to 
get the exact amount spent per annum in 
all the schools of the State in the three 
departments of our public instruction. 
The following showing based on the 
amount spent per pupil in a typical min- 
ing town gives an approximate idea of 
the proportion spent per pupil in the pri- 
mary, grammar and high-school depart- 
ments: The expenditures per pupil in the 
primary department, for text-books and 
supplies, is $1.39, or 11.2 percent.; gram- 
mar, $4.87, or 38.6 per cent.; and in high 
school, $6.10, or 51.2 per cent. For 
teacher’s salary per pupil in primary, 
$8.82, or 20.9 per cent.; $15.39, or 36.4 
in grammar; and $18, or 42.7 per cent. 
in high school. For incidentals, per 
pupil, $2 98, or 31.7 per cent. in grammar, 
and $3.44, or 36.6 per cent. in high school. 
Total for pupils in primary, $13.19 or 
20.6 per cent.; grammar, $23.24, or 36.3 
per cent.; and high school, $27.54, or 
43-1 per cent. 

In the primary and grammar grades, 
the number of pupils per teacher is from 
45 to 50, but in the high school it is from 
23 to 28 per teacher; the salaries of teach- 
ers in the two first departments average 
$55 per month, but that of instructors in 
the high school averages $100 per month. 
In industrial centres, as above stated, 75 
per cent. of the school population is in 
the primary schools, 20 per cent. in the 
grammar schools, and the other 5 in the 
high school, and for every $1 spent per 
pupil per annum in the four first stages of 
his education, $1.76 is spent. on him in 
the grammar grades, and $2.08 on himin 
the high school; or in other words, every 
year the cost per pupil in the high school 
is 108 per cent. higher than in the pri- 
mary department, and 76 per cent. higher 
than in the grammar grades. In the study 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that, dur- 
ing the formative period in the child’s 
life, when it is most important that the 
best teaching should be given it, our pre- 
sent system consigns him to the hands of 
teachers to whom the lowest salaries are 
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paid and who gain their first experience 
in the art of teaching by taking charge 
of the awakening mind in childhood. 
Whatever work human hands undertake 
the incipient stages therein are accompa- 
nied by many blunders and novices in the 
art of teaching in our schools experiment 
upon the most plastic period in the life of 
man. In the year 1go1 an appropriation 
of $50,000 was made by the State to stim- 
ulate the establishment of high schools in 
townships, and the State Superintendent 
says in his report for 1902 that it was not 
enough. We do not wish to find fault 
with the appropriation, but would it not 
be well to call the attention of our legis- 
lators to the need of stimulating boards 
of directors in industrial centres to give 
greater attention to the education of the 
sons and daughters of the masses, 50 per 
cent. of whom never pass beyond the pri- 
mary schools? Adatn Smith once said: 
‘‘The education of the common people 
requires, perhaps, in a civilized and com- 
mercial society, the attention of the public 
more than that of people of some rank and 
fortune.’’ He believed that it'was best to 
leave the education of the children of the 
higher social classes to ‘‘ their parents and 
guardians (who are) willing enough to lay 
out the expense which is necessary for 
that purpose,’’ but that it was the duty 
of the public to encourage the acquisi- 
tion of the most essential parts of edu- 
cation among the children of the common 
people, ‘‘ by giving small premiums and 
badges of distinction.’’ The study of the 
money spent per pupil in the high schools 
shows clearly that we have developed our 
educational system in a contrary direction 
to that suggested by this great economist. 

Our last point is, how far are the studies 
prescribed calculated to meet the require- 
ments of the pupils as far as their future 
usefulness to society is concerned? ‘The 
cry for practicability in our high school 
curriculum has given rise to a counter 
one, disparaging and stigmatizing the 
demand as “‘ the bread and butter system 
of education.’’ Whatever irony there 
may be in the retort, the stubborn fact 
still remains that to 90 per cent of our 
population the question of daily bread is 
paramount. We cannot believe that the 
small percentage of children from the 
ranks of the wage-earners in the high 
schools of the State is due to the parents’ 
inability to keep them there ; it is, rather, 
due to the conscious and unconscious con- 
viction of the workers that the studies in 
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the high schools do not meet the require- 
ments of the average boy whose only 
hope in life is to earn his subsistence by 
manual labor. Weall know that the psy- 
chic force is needed in the performance of 
the most menial toil, and that the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the masses depends 
upon their culture and progress, and is it 
not a natural inference that a system of 
technical, manual and domestic training 
is the best adapted for the sons and 
daughters of the people who are destined 
to work in the mills, factories, shops and 
mines of the State? Our present system 
is admirably suited for the training of 
professional men, and the protessions are 
crowded. Of the children in the public 
schools not 1 per cent. of them have the 
remotest chance to succeed in literature, 
science, art, etc. Over 90 per cent. of 
them must face hard labor in the indus- 
trial army, and of the fifty-six studies in 
our high schools, how many of them are 
calculated to aid the child in acquiring 
skill and knowledge for the work which 
awaits him? Let any intelligent student 


glance over the fifty-six studies in high 
schools located in industrial centers and 
ask, ‘‘Are these subjects calculated to 
prepare our boys and girls to earn their 


daily bread in the industries which form 
the economic basis of this town or city ?’”’ 
and, at once, he will become conscious of 
the great gulf which separates the present 
system from that demanded by both rea- 
son and common sense. The trend of re- 
cent discussions of educational questions, 
however, has in it a promise of better 
things. Eminent educators, in their pub- 
lic addresses, give every year greater 
prominence to the need of technical and 
manual trainingschools. At the dawn of 
modern industrial life, Adam Smith saw 
the use of this, and said: ‘‘ If, instead of 
a little smattering of Latin, which the 
children of the common people are some- 
times taught, and which can scarce ever 
be of any use to them, they were in- 
structed in the elementary parts of ge- 
ometry and mechanics, the literary edu- 
cation of this rank of people would, per- 
haps, be as complete as it can be. There 
is scarce a common trade which does not 
afford some opportunities of applying to 
it the principles of geometry and mechan- 
ics, and which could not, therefore, grad- 
ually exercise and improve the common 
people in these principles, the necessary 
introduction to the most sublime, as well 
as to the most useful, sciences.’’ 
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When we consider the curricula of the 
high schools as related to the young la- 
dies who form the major part of the schol- 
ars in them, their impracticability is still 
more glaring. The above philosopher 
spoke as follows of the education of the 
women of his day: ‘‘ Every part of their 
education tends evidently to some useful 
purpose ; either to improve the natural 
attractions of their person, or to form 
their mind to reserve, to modesty, to 
chastity and to economy ; to render them 
bothflikely to become the mistresses of a 
family, and to behave properly when they 
have become such. In every part of her 
life a woman feels some convenience or 
advantage from every part of her educa- 
tion. It seldom happens that a man, in 
any part of his life, derives any conve- 
nience or advantage from some of the 
most laborious and troublesome part of 
his education.’’ (Can as much be said of 
the studies pursued by our young la- 
dies in our high schools? Take the fifty- 
six subjects specified in the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
not one of them is especially designed to 
train a young woman in the domestic arts 
and the duties and obligations of mother- 
hood. It is safe to say that go per cent. 
of the young ladies who graduate from 
our high schools are destined to discharge 
the duties and obligations involved in the 
care of the home and the family, and 
when once these duties are undertaken, 
how much of the studies over which they 
spent four years of their life do they re- 
tain two years after they have left school ? 
Indeed, far from feeling ‘‘some conve- 
nience or advantage from every part of 
(their) education,’’ they are in the posi- 
tion of the men so well set forth by Adam 
Smith, who says that they seldom derive 
‘‘any convenience or advantage from 
some of the most laborious and trouble- 
some parts of (their) education.”’ 

Lester F. Ward has long demanded the 
“complete socialization of knowledge,’’ 
wherein, he affirms, lies the hope of 
man’s redemption. This has been, and 
still is, the aim of educators in introduc- 
ing so many studies into our public 
schools, but the purpose is defeated as far 
as the majority of the pupils is concerned, 
for they leave school before the rudiments 
of a common school education are ac- 
quired. If the progress of society de- 
pends upon the intelligence, knowledge 
and training of the masses, greater at- 


| tention must be given to the culture of 
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the children of wage-earners. The hap- 
piness of the individual and the welfare 
of society depend upon the amount of 
wealth annually turned into the national 
fund, and the efficiency of the number 
annually added tothe army of producers 
from the ranks of the rising generation 
depends very largely upon their training 
in the public schools. Is it not, then, 
the duty of society to so prepare this 
child which, to-morrow, will be one of 
the workers, that his value to society 
will be the highest possible? Our cities, 
wherein the industries flourish, offer the 
best possible opportunities to this end, if 
only the practical and theoretical parts 
of knowledge are brought into closer re- 
lations. Not until this is done will the 
attempt to bring a larger percentage of 
scholars into the high school succeed. 


‘‘OLD-FASHIONED.”’ 





HE main trouble with the public 

school system, says the Phila. Ledger, 
is that it aims to do too much; reaches 
out after the unnecessary, and neglects 
the needful and the obvious; does too 
many things very badly. 

Why should we bother our heads un- 
duly about Greek when the graduates of 
our schools speak English so lamentably 
that we are actually developing in this 


city a base kind of ‘‘ patois’’ which is |° 


degrading the noble English language. 
Graduates of many of our public schools 
often attract attention by the use of 
phrases like ‘‘ He hasn’t came,’’ ‘“‘ Have 
saw,’’ ‘‘I seen,’’ ‘‘He has went.’’? They 
are ignorant of English grammar; ignor- 
ant of our history, cannot spell, and are 
nuisances to many a business house that 
employs them. 

In almost every large American city 
the children of foreign birth or of foreign 
parentage are in the majority, and the 
Immigration Commissioner says tbat for 
the year ended June 30 last, 1,000 000 
more immigrants landed on our shores, 
The function of the public school is to 
turn the children of these newcomers into 
American citizens, and the most effica- 
cious method of making good American 
citizens of these children, and of the chil- 
dren of the natives, is to teach them the 
English language. 

We are so old-fashioned that we even 
think the multiplication table very use- 
ful, and if the public schools should 
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teach the pupils thoroughly reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, the Eng- 
lish language, American history and: 
something about our frame of govern- 
ment, how the Republic was founded, 
how it grew great and how painfully 
English liberty was won after a struggle: 
of over 1000 years, then the public schvolk 
could perhaps profitably extend its ac- 
tivities, provided the children generally 
had received the fundamental education: 
soundly and thoroughly. 
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ORTY children of different ability and 
tempermant can no more keep pace 
with one another than so many different 
horses. A quick, energetic pupil, capable 
of pushing ahead, should be allowed to ad- 
vance faster than his neighbors, while the: 
slow, plodding child may need to repeat 
some studies. But the latter may have 
as successful a career as the former. 

The pleasure derived from music makes. 
life worth living. __ 

Mistakes might be made as instructive 
as perfect recitations. 

With proper guidance the children gain 
the power to read the lesson carefully, to 
perceive the principal points and then to 
tell the class in clear, concise English the 
gist of the subject. 

To obtain the highest success a teacher 
must not only possess the requisite intel- 
lectual qualities and education, but must 
have a character so strong and clean that 
the children will look up to her and 
follow her example to higher planes of 
living. 

Fault- finding, which is always destruc- 
tive, will tend to lower the efficiency of 
any system. 

A poor teacher is dear at any salary, 
while a good teacher never receives what 
she is worth. 

‘*The end of learniug to read is to read 
great books.’’ If the schools can give 
the pupils a love for good books they will 
confer of one the greatest blessings 
within their power. 

I believe the chief object of an educa- 
tion is to give the child the power to think 
and act along the right lines, thus by form- 
ing good habits to build up a strong char- 
acter suitable for American citizenship. 

To create an interest in school work is 
much better than to drive pupils to their 
tasks. 
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By increasing the enthusiasm and 
interest in school work we shall soon 
accomplish more in eight years than has 
been done in nine. 

Even if the study of art should not be 
of financial value to all children, yet if it 
awakens a love of the beautiful and pro- 
vides an outlet for the mind—a way of 
escape from the tedious daily round into 
the realm of the ideal—it has added much 
to the sum of human happiness. 

I believe it a great advantage to our 
boys and girls to come as early as possible 
under the influence of both men and 
women teachers who have the ripe culture 
and the broad outlook and knowledge 
which a college education gives. 

Among the teachers the wrong attitude 
displays itself in a nervous attempt to 
cover so much ground in each study with- 
out considering the effect on the children, 
and a feeling that they must label every- 
thing the child does in terms of per cent. 

It still remains true that a good teacher 
is necessary to produce a good school.— 
Anuual Report. 





ENGLISH IN THE GRADES. 





HE following three papers, says Zhe 

School Weekly, on the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the grades were read at an after- 
noon meeting of the teachers of the For- 
restville school. They are especially 
helpful, being the point of view of three 
teachers representing all the different 
grades: 

UsE OF THE Story.—In the begin- 
ning, as a result of his gregarious in- 
stincts, and from necessity, man made 
himself understood by speech as naturally 
as he walked. 

There are at present more than a thous- 
and languages in use on the earth, each 
of which is unintelligible to the speakers 
of the others, and now at the close of the 
nineteenth century we feel that the Eng- 
lish language is the outgrowth and 
climax of them all; the flower of the 
plant, the apex of the pyramid, the lan- 
guage of the future. 

How shall we, who speak the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton, who live in 
the land of Emerson and Longfellow, 
best make use of our heritage? How 


shall we best teach others to do so in its 
beauty and purity? 

Samuel Johnson defined language as 
“‘the instrument of science,’’ and words 
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as ‘‘the signs of ideas.’’ Ruskin says, 
‘*The main thing which we ought to 
teach our youth is to see something—all 
that the eyes which God has given them 
are capable of seeing. The sum that we 
do teach them is to say something.”’ 

The purpose of the study of language 
is two-fold: first, to bring past treasure, 
‘* fossil poetry,’’ to light for our joy and 
edification, and, second, to mine into our 
own unknown depths and bring to the 
surface something of the divine that has 
been placed there. But back of it all, is 
it not the teacher’s purpose to so train 
each child that his life now and when he 
leaves school shall have been worth 
while? Not 
Calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading, but when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong into a book's profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book. 

I believe that these two purposes should 
go together with each child, getting what 
the world considers best from the thoughts 
of others, and giving of himself to those 
nearest him. 

In Dr. Dewey’s creed we find the 
words: ‘‘I believe that the image is the 
greatest instrument of instruction.’’ An 
image must be in the child’s mind. It 
may have been put there by reading or 
conversation, or it may be an image of 


. something he himself would create. The 


pupil must have something tosay. Then 
it should be the purpose of the teacher to 
increase his vocabulary and refine his 
English. A training of the memory and 
the imagination will be of benefit. 

How to Begin.—The study of language 
should begin with the story; freely he 
has received, freely he must learn to give, 
and then begins the great life lesson— 
For the heart grows rich in giving, all its wealth 

is living grain; 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered 
fill with gold the plain. 

We learn to do by doing; we learn to 
talk by talking; we learn to write by 
writing, and happy the teacher who does 
not expect the end at the beginning, who 
is willing to wait for results. 

So the child learns to put his thoughts 
into words, to think on his feet, to con- 
centrate and to tell the whole story with- 
out assistance, to know how to begin, to 
follow a sequence of thought, and when 
to stop talking—to stick to his text. 

Childishly at first he will express him- 
self, but gradually as his vocabulary in- 
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creases, and ideas crowd into his mind, 
he will ‘‘ put away childish things,’’ and 
his language will mature. 

An interchange of thoughts and ideas 
in conversation is most helpful, and a 
school that turns out good conversation- 
alists has done much for the society of the 
future. 

I believe in technical grammar in the 
higher grades. It is an answer to the 
eternal ‘‘ Why ?”’ and a “‘ reason for our 
faith.’’ It is the Decalogue of Language, 
and bears the same relation to it as the 
Ten Commandments to society, the frame- 
work to the house, the skeleton to the 
body. Asa man taps a plastered wall to 
find a beam before driving a nail, so we, 
when uncertain, ask, ‘‘ What was the 
number of the subject?’’ or ‘‘ Does it 
agree with its antecedent???’ And when 
it is taught, let it be done correctly at 
first, using the words noun, verb and ad- 
jective, not name word, action word and 
quality word. Let a spade be called a 
spade from the beginning. 

I believe in the correlation of the work 
in English with other things. At Thanks- 
giving time would come the study of the 
Puritans and the Courtship of Miles 
Standish; Snow Bound for the snowy 
months and The Vision of Sir Launfal 
for the rare June days. In teaching the 
‘* Song of Hiawatha’’ why not learn also 
the Indian stories that relate to the ani- 
mals and the trees—and the origin of fire 
and of daylight—Greek myths that can 
be brought in harmoniously, and poems 
of the moon, the stars and the trees? 
Could the Blue Bird Song be sung ata 
more appropriate time than when talking 
of Owaissa, or ‘‘Stars of the Summer 
Night ’’ than when reading of ‘‘ the path- 
way of the ghosts, the shadows ?”’ 

Children are born again when they 
open their eyes on a new world of thought. 
And when we dream our ideal for them 
of a beautiful voice, a trained ear, and 
confidence and independence in speaking, 
truly we have ‘‘ hitched our wagon to a 
star.’”’ And “‘likea star, unhasting, un- 
resting, be each one fulfilling his God- 
given ’hest.”’—Annie L. Reid. 

RiGHT Use oF Worps.—The Nor- 
mans imported their manners, and their 
poesy, and introduced into our language 
a third part of its words. Yet this lan- 
guage continued altogether German in 
element and in substance. At the end of 
three hundred years the conquerors them- 
selves were conquered; their speech be- 
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came English, and owing to the frequent 
intermarriage, the English blood ended 
by gaining predominance over the Nor- 
man blood in their veins. The race re- 
mained Saxon. It is from this strong, 
steady influence of Saxon simplicity that 
the virility of the English language is 
had. It is interesting to note the pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon used by the var- 
lous English writers. Twenty-eight 
twenty-ninths of the words in the Bible 
are Anglo-Saxon. Swift used eight- 
ninths; Milton, seven-eighths; Shakes- 
peare, five-sixths; Spencer, Addison and 
Thompson, each four-fifths; Johnson, 
three-fourths; Pope and Hume, two- 
thirds. 

He is the most powerful speaker or 
writer who uses the purest Anglo-Saxon 
diction. Its simplicity makes for direct- 
ness, which commands the attention of 
the hearer or reader. Our mother tongue 
is Anglo Saxon. The babe learning to 
speak English uses the strong, simple 
words to express his needs. 

The vocabulary of children in the 
lower grades is largely Anglo-Saxon. 
It is the teacher’s work to direct a right 
use of these words. 

In the first grade the force of ‘‘may”’ 
and ‘‘can,’’ ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘ shall,” 
**would’’ and ‘‘should,’’ should be pre- 
sented so continually that the child adopts 
that force unconsciously, and it becomes 
a living factor in his language. 

The use of two negatives should never 
be heard in the school-room beyond the 
first few weeks in the first grade. The 
child learns in Hiawatha: ‘‘Then the 
little Hiawatha learned of every bird its 
language,’’ etc. If he hears that at home 
misquoted he corrects the mistake. Why 
should he not also be so trained in school 
that his ear will be equally offended by 
the use of two negatives? 

I believe, no matter what the environ- 
ment at home, children can be taught to 
use correct and elegant English; so that 
when they shall have given eight years 
of attention to the study of English they 
will be cultured boys and girls. For 
after all, the use of the mother tongue is 
the measure of a man’s true culture. 

A man may have the profoundest 
knowledge, yet if he tells of that knowl- 
edge in crude English, we lose sight of 
his erudition, in a pity for his unskilled 
presenting of that knowledge. English 
is the most important branch in educa- 
tion. No other study is commensurate 
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with it. It is our daily, hourly compan- 
ion, and so far as that maintains, it is 
nightly used by those who talk in their 
sleep. If but one subject were to be 
taught in school, we would all agree that 
it should be ‘*‘ English literature.’’ 

We have striking illustrations of the 
results of a free study of literature, and 
its non-study, or more limited study. In 
the rooms where the children have a 
somewhat broadened knowledge of liter- 
ature, correct English is used, with an 
occasional exception. But little slang is 
indulged in. In rooms where the chil- 
dren have had a far narrower experience 
in literature, there is much less freedom 
in the use of correct English; slang, in- 
elegant and incorrect expressions are 
more common. It is strange, but true, 
that common English and common man- 
ners go hand in hand. “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.”’ 

A knowledge of technical English 
grammar helps much in a use of correct 
English, yet the most fluent use of lan- 
guage comes only through a reading of 
the best literature, and an application of 
that reading in conversation. ‘‘ Eternal 
vigilance ’’ is the price of elegant Eng- 
lish, yet it is well worth that vigilance. 
Elegant English, expressed through the 
medium of a beautiful voice, pronounced 
with the greatest care as to enunciation, 
is a most precious possession of an Amer- 
ican man or woman. 

A teacher is a critic. Tolstoi says a 
critic is a person who tries to talk about 
something concerning which he knows 
nothing. Therefore, it behooves a teacher 
that she be a constant student in Eng- 
lish, that she may be powerful to do the 
best work with her children. I regret 
that, year alter year, the dictionary prints 
much of the slang of the previous ) ear as 
correct English. It should not be that 
the standard of English should descend 
to the masses, but rather through the 
able work of the teacher, the masses 
should become educated in a use of pure, 
beautiful English, and thus elevate the 
Standard. This should be as true in 
English as in classical music. See what 
Mr. Thomas has done for the people of 
Chicago by his sheer determination never 
to play any but the finest music. You 
and I need to thank him for our uncon- 
cious training thereby. 

Five or six points of culture in a study 
of English will tend to a general watch- 
fulness. It is far more elegant to say: 
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‘Tam much better, I thank you,” than 
to say, ‘‘I am a great deal better, thank 
you.’’ Great deals are made only on the 
stock exchange. Before the introduction 
of the steamboat, and the locomotive, 
men had time to think before they spoke. 
With these introductions, and consequent 
speed, came man’s general hurry, and in 
that American hurry he ceases to say, 
‘**T thank you,’’ or even ‘“‘ Thank you,”’ 
and says ‘‘ Thanks.”’ 

Some one has said: ‘‘It is the heart 
more than the brain that nourishes 
culture.’’? I would say, rather, it is the 
heart plus a careful use of the mother- 
tongue that nourishes culture. 

Good manners and good English are 
companions. The woman who thanks 
the conductor as he stops the car and 
assists her off; the woman who thanks 
the elevator boy for his kindly assistance; 
the woman who expresses appreciation of 
services rendered by the clerk behind the 
counter, is generally the woman who is 
thoughtful in her use of English. 

It is more elegant to say: ‘* You would 
better do it’’ than to say, ‘‘ You had 
better do it.’’ Even though Shakespeare, 
Milton, Ruskin, Carlyle and all the Eng- 
lish writers prior to as late a date as 1888 
used the latter expression. ‘‘ Would do”’ 
is the verb, not ‘‘ had do,’’ notwithstand- 
ing able editorials to the contrary. We 
should say, ‘‘Come to see me,’’ not 
‘*Come and see me.’’ ‘‘ To see me”’ 
being an infinitive phrase of purpose. It 
is ‘‘ He is not so tall as his brother,’’ not 
‘* He is not as tall,’’ etc., hecause ‘‘so’’ 
is used with the negative idea. A family 
has ‘‘removed’’ to New York, not 
** moved.’’ 

The word “‘like’’ is perhaps the most 
misused word in the English language. 
It may be a verb, a noun, an adjective or 
an adverb, according to Greene, Max- 
well, Bain, Baskervill and Sewell. Ac- 
cording to Davenport, it may be a prep- 
osition. But it cannot be a conjunction. 
If the verb is expressed. the word “ like”’ 
drops out and ‘‘as’’ or ‘‘as if’’ takes its 
place. ‘‘It looks as if it would rain,’”’ 
not ‘‘ It looks like it would rain.”” ‘* Do 
it as I do it,’’ not “‘ Do it like I do.”’ 

The sequence of tenses, the concord of 
subject and predicate, of pronoun and 
antecedent, the use of the proper preposi- 
tion, the use of the infinitive, and par- 
ticiple, are all subjects for deep thought 
and care on the part of the teacher. 

Most careful attention should be given 
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to the enunciation of words. A care in 
the pronouncing of one word leads to care 
in another. Drop by drop the rock is 
worn away; step by step leads from bad 
to good; sentence by sentence elegant 
English is obtained.—Harriet T. Tread- 
well. 

CoRRECT ExprEssIon.—Animals have 
various means of communication by sound 
and touch. The power of speech is God's 
giltto man. Words are the things that 
live. They are immortal. In everything 
that we do, the direction of our thoughts, 
the expression of our will, turn on the 
meaning and inflection of a word. ‘“‘A 
word fitly spoken is like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.’’ 

With what delight the mother hears 
the first word spoken by the infant! How 
every new word acquired gives the little 
one joy. It is conscious of new power. 
It will repeat the new word over and 
over again and scream with laughter. 
Nothing in after life gives it greater 
amusement. Those words are almost 
unintelligible, yet they express his 
thought. Months passby. Now hecan 


use more than one, a group or idiom. 
They, too, are crude expressions, but 


they convey his thought. One day he 
goes to school. His teacher tells him his 
expressions have no meaning. He re- 
peats after her the correct one and at once 
forgets it. Not even to please her does he 
remember. Why should he; every one 
has always understood him? Finding 
fault with his language is the same as 
telling him he is too short or not old 
enough. Crude, rough words express 
correctly the same kind of thought. 
When the child wishes to consider the 
rights of others to be unselfish, he says, 
‘* Please give me one,’’ and ‘‘I would 
rather not,’’ instead of ‘‘Gimme one”’ 
and ‘‘Shan’t, neither.’’ Later he learns 
to read the thoughts of others, and as 
fast as he assimilates those thoughts he 
gains in power of expression. 

Melody.—Why do we like Dorothy 
Dean, Annabel Lee? Because their 
names are musical. Harmonious colors 
make a beautiful picture. Words that 
have harmony of sound make a musical 
sentence. 

Here are a few suggestions to help the 
children to find some of the melody in 
the language. Grouping words express- 
ing sounds as rolling of thunder, hissing 
of steam, clanging of gongs. Grouping 
of words having same initial letter: 
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Merry mountain maid, big black bull, 
long lane. Rhyming words such as wil- 
low, pillow; sleep, steep; fear, appear. 

Some will want to learn Tennyson’s 
‘* Brook ’’ and Browning's ‘‘ Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr.’’ Besides the 
meledy they will get clear enunciation. 
Just try to say the stanza from ‘‘ The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin,’ beginning ‘Rats, 
they fought the dogs and killed the cats.”’ 
—Anna C. Teel. 


PLEA FOR THE GROWING BOY. 





** ASE him over a bit ma’am! ease 
him over till he stops growing, 
he’il be all right then.’’ Such was the 
advice given a perplexed mother by a 
wise doctor, when she consulted him 
with regard toher young son. Shecom- 
plained that of late Tom had changed. 
From being an industrious, active and 
obliging boy he had become the reverse. 
He had lost all ambition, was lazy, and 
went about his work with a listless air— 
had an ungracious: manner, and was dis- 
obliging when asked a favor. Every one 
complained of him. And yet he was the 
picture of health, and growing like a 
weed. His animal spirits were over- 
whelming, and his appetite abnormal. 
He had also grown careless in his dress 
and manner; forgot to take off his hat in 
the house, whistled in the sitting-room, 
and banged every door behind him as he 
went out. His feet seemed to spread all 
over the place and knocked against tables 
and chairs, while his big hands broke 
nearly everything he touched. 
Does any mother of a growing boy fail 
to observe in the above picture the por- 
trait of her own Tom or Dick or Jack, as 
the case may be? Have not all parents 
passed through a similar experience with 
their growing boys, that period of all 
others when they needed to be ‘‘eased up 
a bit’’ over the road from boyhood to 
manhood? This is a very tender age for 
poor Tom, too. He is sensitive to a de- 
gree, though he will not let you see it, 
you may depend; to be laughed at for 
his changing voice (varying from a deep 
bass to a high falsetto), is keen agony to 
him; while, to hear himself described as 
‘* all bands and feet,’’ and asked to ‘‘take 
his big paws off that book,’’ makes him 
angry enough to wish be were a bear, 
and had _ paws big enough to chastise his 
tormentors. This is the time of all others 
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when a boy needs his mother to throw 
herself into the breach and protect him 
from the taunts of his brothers and sisters 
or the reprimand of his father, who has 
little patience with his awkwardness, and 
speaks threateningly of boarding-school 
if ‘‘ Tom does not improve.”’ 

His mother, if wise, will observe that 
praise rather than censure is needed to 
encourage and bring out the best of a 
boy at this trying age, and will always, 
if possible, impute good motives to what 
he does. She will find that this is the 
way to win his heart and keep his con- 
fidence, and believe me, though he tries 
to hide all feelings, and pretends ‘‘ he 
does not care,’’ still he is very apprecia- 
tive of kindness. I know of an instance 
of this sort in the case of a very mis- 
chievous boy who was always in scrapes. 
One day at the dinner table, when the 
whole family was present, he was accused 
by his brother of having done a mean ac- 
tion. ‘‘Sop!”’ said the mother, raising 
her hand imperiously, ‘‘ not another word. 
No one could make me believe that my 
son would do a mean action. He may 
have been thoughtless, but he is incap- 
able of meanness.’’ I shall never forget 


the look of thorough understanding that 
passed between the two. 

Once again, when she was taking his 
part and urging as an excuse for his late 


hours in the morning that a ‘‘ growing 
boy needed sleep,’’ he laughingly said, 
‘*And when I have stopped growing, 
mother will find some new excuse for 
me;’’ and so you may be sure she did. 
But do you think, after that, he failed to 
try and live up to his mother’s standard ? 
The boy must not be nagged at, nor 
must he be censured in public. That 
hurts his pride and crushes his spirit, for 
at this age he is impatient under restraint, 
while punishment only makes him more 
obstinate and wiliful. A quiet sugges- 
tion spoken in his ear alone, and that at 
the proper time, will be all-prevailing. 
As to his awkwardness, much of it 
comes from self-consciousness, and a little 
reassurance will ‘‘ease him over’’ it. 
No matter if his big boots do destroy the 
furniture, or his clumsy hands break 
your china, all the more reason for allow- 
ing him to help you and wait on you. 
Let him know that such services are 
always a pleasure. No room is too good 
for him. Above all, let him know that 
he isalways welcome. The growing boy 
will all too soon have outgrown the home, 
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and the wide world will have claimed 
him. And then, oh, then, what would 
we give to have him back with all his 
noise and awkwardness! How quickly 
faults will change into virtues, and how 
tenderly we will remember his ‘‘ provok- 
ing’’ ways. Yes, ‘‘ease him over’’ a 
bit, mother, while you have the chance, 
and you will be spared remorse. 

Au old white-haired man, past the 
‘*three-score and ten,’’ said to me in 
speaking of his mother: ‘‘I never re- 
member the time in my boyhood, coming 
home to my mother, that she did not 
meet me as I came with a smile on her 
face. All through my long life I have 
remembered that beautiful smile.’”’ And 
so I put in my plea for the growing boy, 
while he is at home, so that when he goes 
out into the world, where he will meet 
many a frown, he may look back with 
pleasure to a time when there was always 
a smile waiting for him.—Z/n/erior. 


A COURTEOUS MOTHER. 





BY HELEN HUNT. 


URING the whole of one of last sum- 
mer’s hottest days, I had the good 
fortune to be seated in a railway car 
near a mother and four children, whose 
relations with each other were so beauti- 
ful that the pleasure of watching them 
was quite enough to make one forget the 
discomforts of the journey. It was plain 
that they were poor; their clothes were 
coarse and old, and had been made by 
inexperienced hands. The mother’s bon- 
net alone would have been enough to 
have condemned the whole party on any 
of the world’s thoroughfares; but her 
face was one which gave you a sense of 
rest to look upon—it was so earnest, ten- 
der, true and strong. The children—two 
boys and two girls—were all under the 
age of twelve, and the youngest could 
not speak plainly. 

They had had arare treat. They had 
been visiting the mountains, and they 
were talking over all the wonders they 
had seen, with a glow of enthusiastic de- 
light which was to be envied. in the 
course of the day there were many occa- 
sions when it was necessary for her to 
deny requests, and to ask services, espe- 
cially from the oldest boy; but no young 
girl, anxious to please a lover, could have 
done either with a more tender courtesy. 
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She had her reward; for no Jover could 
have been more tender and manly than 
was this boy of twelve. 

Their lunch was simple and scanty, 
but it had the graces of a royal banquet. 
At the last, the mother produced three 
apples and an orange, of which the chil- 
dren had not known. All eyes fastened 
on the orange. It was evidently a great 
rarity. I watched to see if this test 
would bring out selfishness. There was 
a little silence—just the shade of acloud. 
The mother said: ‘‘ How shall I divide 
this? There is one for each of you. and 
I shall be best off of all, for I expect big 
tastes of each.’’ ‘‘Oh, give Annie the 
orange. Annie loves oranges,’’ spoke 
out the oldest boy, with the sudden air 
of a conqueror, at the same time taking 
the smallest and worst apple himself. 
‘*Oh, yes, let Annie have the orange,’’ 
echoed the second boy, nine years old. 
‘“Yes, Annie may have the orange, be- 
cause that is nicer than the apples, and 
she is a lady, and her brothers are gen- 
tlemen,’’ said the mother, quietly. 

Then there was a merry contest as to 
who should feed the mother with the 
largest and most frequent mouthfuls. 
Annie pretended to want apple, and ex- 
changed thin, golden strips of orange for 
bites out of the cheeks of Baldwins. As 
I sat watching her intently, she sprang 
over to me, saying: ‘‘ Don’t you want a 
taste. too?’’ The mother smiled under- 
standingly when I said: ‘‘ No, I thank 
you, you dear, generous little girl; I 
don’t care about oranges.”’ 

At noon we had a tedious interval of 
waiting at a dreary station. We sat for 
two hours on a narrow platform, which 
the sun had scorched till it smelt of heat. 
The oldest boy held the youngest child, 
and talked to her, while the tired mother 
closed her eyes and rested. The two 
other children were toiling up and down 
the banks of the railroad track, picking 
ox-eye daisies, buttercups and sorrel. 
They worked like beavers, and soon the 
bunches were almost too big for their lit- 
tle hands. Then they came running to 
give them to their mother ‘‘Oh, dear,’ 
thought I, ‘‘ how that poor, tired woman 
will hate to open hereyes! She never 
can take those great bunches of common, 
fading flowers, in addition to all her bun- 
dles and bags.’’ I wasmistaken. ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you, my darlings! How kind 
you are! Poor, hot, tired little flowers 
—how thirsty you look! If they will 
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only keep alive till we get home, we will 
make them very happy in some water, 
won’t we? And you shall put one bunch 
by papa’s plate and one by mine.”’ 

She took great trouble to get a string 
and tie up the flowers; and then the train 
came, and we were whirling along again. 
Soon it grew dark, and little Annie’s 
head nodded. Then I heard the mother 
say to her oldest boy: ‘‘ Dear, are you 
too tired to let little Annie put her head 
on your shoulder and takeanap? We 
shall get her home in much better case 
to see papa if we can manage to give her 
a little sleep.’”’ How many boys of 
twelve hear such words as these from 
tired, over burdened mothers? Soom 
came the city, the final station, with its 
bustle and noise. I lingered to watch 
my happy family, hoping to see the 
father. ‘‘ Why, papa isn’t here!’’ ex- 
claimed one disappointed voice after an- 
other. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ said the mother, 
with a still keener disappointment in her 
tone; ‘‘ perhaps he had to go to see some 
poor body who is sick.”’ 

In the hurry of picking up all the par- 
cels, the poor daisies and buttercups were 
left in a corner of the rack. I wondered 
if the mother had not intended this. 
May I be forgiven for the injustice! A 
few minutes after, I passed the little 
group, standing still, just outside the 
station, and heard the mother say: ‘‘ Oh, 
my darlings, I have forgotten your 
pretty flowers. I amsosorry! I won- 
der if I could find them if I went back ?”’ 
Will you all stand still and not stir from 
this spot, if I go?”’ ‘*Oh, mamma, 
don’t go, don’t go. We will get you 
some more. Don’t go,’’ cried all the 
children. ‘‘ Here are your flowers, 
madam,’’ I said. ‘‘I saw that you had 
forgotten them, and I took them as me- 
mentos of you aud your sweet children.” 
She blushed and looked disconcerted. 
She was evidently unused to people, and 
shy with all but her children. However, 
she thanked me sweetly, and said: ‘‘I 
was very sorry about them. The chil- 
dren took such trouble to get them; and 
I think they will revive in water. They 
cannot be quite dead.’’ ‘‘ They will 
never die!’’ said I, with an emphasis 
that went from my heart to hers. Then 
all her shyness fled. She knew me; and 
we shook hands, and smiled into each 
other’s eyes with the smile of kindred as. 
we parted. 

As I followed on, I heard the two chil- 
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dren who were walking behind saying 
to each other: ‘‘ Wouldn’t that have been 
too bad? Mamma liked them so much, 
and we never could have got so many all 
at once again.’’ ‘‘ Yes, we could, too, 
next summer,’’ said the boy, sturdily. 
They are sure of their ‘‘ next summers,”’ 
I think, all six of those souls—children, 
and mother, and father. They may 
never again gather so many daisies and 
buttercups ‘‘allatonce.’’ Perhaps some 
of the little hands have already picked 
their last flowers. Nevertheless, their 
summers are certain. Heaven bless them 
all, wherever they are ! 


> 





TRANQUILITY AND ACTIVITY. 


NE of the ideas which occur most 
naturally to the human mind isthat 
of contrast. The thought of night sug- 
gests that of day; the presence of cold 
reminds us of heat; we contrast the bud- 
ding beauty of the spring with the glory 
of autumn foliage. Such contrasts, 
thongh not in any way antagonizing each 
other, are quite separate and distinct. 
They do not co-exist; each occupies its 
own place, in its own time. When, how- 
ever, we transfer this idea to the qualities 
which we find existing in individuals, we 
often make great mistakes. We fancy 
that opposite characteristics do not exist 
in the same person, or that, if they do oc- 
casionally manifest themselves, it is un- 
der wholly different circumstances and at 
diff-rent times. 

A familiar instance of this is found in 
the general way in which tranquility and 
activity are regarded. It is true that 
they are in fact, as well asin name, often 
found almost entirely detached. We see 
an eminently tranquil man, loving peace, 
avoiding dissension of every kind, yield- 
ing rather than contending, seeking quiet 
above all things, and shunning all dis- 
turbing elements. At the same time he 
is inactive. His powers are seldom taxed 
to their utmost, he only works with 
body or with brain when he must; 
he attempts nothiug hard; he succumbs 
to difficulty; his faculties rust for 
want of use. On the other hand, wesee 
another man, full of life, energy and 
activity, working with zest, putting forth 
all his powers, attempting and accom- 
plishing much, but without any repose 
either of mind or body. Rest to him is 
only a disagreeable necessity, to be cur- 
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tailed as much as possible. Perhaps he 
is nervous and cannot sleep, or so eager 
to carry out his schemes that he does not 
give them due reflection. When he fails, 
it is not for lack of effort, but for lack of 
deliberation, and his best successes often 
find him too exhausted to enjoy them. 
From such manifestations we hastily 
conclude that tranquility and activity are 
essentially opposed toeach other, and are 
not to be expected to characterize the 
same person, or to actin unison. It is 
true that we do sometimes succeed in in- 
ducing the active man to lay aside his ex- 
ertions for a while, and take a much- 
needed rest. We also try with varying 
success to stir up the powers of the peace- 
ful and languid man, to rouse his ener- 
gies and awaken his enthusiasm. The 
most that we hope for, however, is that 
for a season the busy man will tranquil- 
ize himself, and the inactive man wiil be 
persuaded to make an effort; and this is 
much, and well worth striving for. Yet 
it is by no means all that ought to ke 
done, or that can beaccomplished. Tran- 
quility and activity are not opposing 
forces; it is quite possible for them to be 
in full co operation in the same charac- 
ter and continuously. Indeed, only thus 
can the finest results of either be pro- 
duced. For tranquility in its best sense 
involves much more than a peaceful and 
quiet mind; it includes that self- poise 
which can preserve a calm spirit through 
a busy life, and under trying circum- 
stances—that repose of soul which pre- 
cludes violence and extravagance and 
unseemly haste; that dignity of character 
that takes time for reflection and gives 
strength to decisions; that power which 
can accomplish great things with little 
apparent effort. Such tranquility enno- 
bles all activity and renders it far more 
effective, whatever be its sphere. He 
who has this power does not fret over 
the inevitable or waste his precious 
time in vain regrets; neither does 
he let his zeal run away with his judg- 
ment, or his haste injure the quality 
of his work. Not less active is he for 
this tranquility of mind; rather is his ac- 
tivity doubled in value by the absence of 
disturbing elements, and the calm con- 
sideration which has directed it. Yet 
this union of powers is as rare as it is 
estimable. Isaac Taylor, an old English 
writer, says: ‘‘ There is always a coun- 
terpoise in great minds between the de- 
sire of action, the vigorous passion for 
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achievement on the one part and that 
tendency on the other to repose—that 
taste for peace, that calm residence of the 
soul upon its center, which impels it now 
to stand forth and now to recede from 
the noise and confusion of the world. 
We might find plenty of great minds, if 
we could but relinquish in our defiuition 
this special characteristic—a tranquil 
taste and the capability of repose.’’ 

On the other hand, tranquility without 
activity sinks quickly into indolence and 
uselessness. Carlyle, that apostle of 
work, tells us that ‘‘the end of man is 
an action, and not a thought, though it 
were of the noblest,’’ and he might have 
added, that without action no thonght 
could attain to nobleness. We may 
dream and ponder and meditate and 
make plans, but without activity to real. 
ize them they are like the froth op the 
wave, which appears for a moment and 
is gone forever. We may congratulate 
ourselves upon our calmness and quie- 
tude and tranquility, but if they do not 
enter into our active life, to give it weight 
and balance and value, they forfeit their 
purpose and lose their meaning. Froude 
well says: ‘‘ You cannot dream yourself 
into a character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one.” 

Tranquility and activity, then, need 
each other to make them healthful, strong 
and effective elements in human life. 
Alone, either will be incomplete; to- 
gether, they will mutually contribute to 
build up a firm, reasonable and well- 
rounded character.—Piila. Ledger. 


— 


“LITTLE PIETY.” 





BY CHARLES E. WELLS. 


was during the siege of Vicksburg 


T 
| that he joined our regiment. He 
was the smallest addition in the shape of 
a recruit that volunteered to help Grant 
capture the old town. At roll-call he 
responded to the name of Walter Mason. 
When first assigned to our regiment, the 
Sixth Ohio, he attracted attention on ac- 
count of his diminutive size and boyish 
face. It was a frank, honest face, and 
when he looked at you it was with a 
fearless eye. 

The first night in camp he was given 
the title he was known by until a rebel 
bullet gave him the right to receive a 
new name. He was assigned to a bunk 


“LITTLE PIETY.” 
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in a tent with a lot of reckless, hardy 
regulars, men who had lost all the finer 
sensibilities they might have once pos- 
sessed by constant contact with grim 
war, and who seemed to have forgotten 
the very existence of a Supreme Being. 
The evenings in camp were spent in 
cards, ribald jokes, sturies and songs, 
until the order to ‘‘turn in’’ was sounded. 

Young Mason took no part in the story- 
telling or singing, but, taking a small 
book trom his pocket, began to read by 
the dim light of the camp fire. After 
reading a short time he put the book 


| away very carefully, went over to his 


bunk, and was soon kneeling in the atti- 
tude of prayer. 

‘‘Say, young feller, w’at y'’ doin’ 
there?’’ called out blunt Ned Brunt. 

Brunt’s question called the attention 
of the other soldiers to young Mason, and 
again Brunt yelled out: 

** Say, there, come off; we don't want 
no piety here. Better go home to yer 
mother an’ stick to yer Sunday-school. 
We don’t want no prayin’ soldiers; we 
want fightin’ ones.”’ 

At this outburst the tent-mates 
laughed, and we all began to gibe the 
boy. He finally arose from his knees, 
and, coming over to where the crowd was 
sitting, asked: 

‘** Boys, wouldnt you like to have me 
read a chapter in the Bible?’’ 

The boy’s manner had a wonderful 
effect on the rest of us at first, and no one 
replied. Finally Brunt said: 

** Give us yer chapter.’’ 

And then, for the first time in two 
years, we listened to words from the 
Holy Book while around our camp fire. 
Some of the boys gave heed to the read- 
ing; others lounged in inattentive in- 
difference. When he finished, Brunt 
said: 

‘*That’s all right, ‘ Little Piety,’ but 
don’t bother us agin with yer Bible- 
readin’.’’ 

This admonition had no effect on ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Piety,’’ for the next night he again 
brought out the little book, and said: 

“* Boys, shall I read another chapter ?”’ 

The jesting and jibing stopped. Two 
of the boys looked up from the game of 
cards, and one of them said: 

**Oh, yes; go on, if it does ye any 
good.’’ 

After reading the nineteenth chapter 
of Matthew, he closed the book, and, 
without a word, dropped to his knees 
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and began a prayer. A hush fell upon 
the crowd, even the two card-players 
pausing in their game until the boy fin- 
ished his supplication, after which he 
said ‘‘ Good-night, boys,’’ and turned in. 

The influence of that chapter and 
prayer was visible at once. No more 
coarse jokes were heard that night, no 
more ribald songs. The card- players put 
away their greasy deck, by what seemed 
mutual consent, although neither said a 
word, and we all soon turned in. 

It was noised about the camp that we 
had a novelty over in our tent, and soon 
other soldiers dropped in from curiosity, 
until finally it came to be a common 
thing to see the tent full of soldiers every 
night, when ‘Little Piety’’ was off 
guard duty. 

The boys all looked upon him as poor 
timber for a soldier, and more than one 
said they hoped he would never be as- 
signed to anything more dangerous than 
guard or camp duty. 

A few weeks after ‘‘ Little Piety’s”’ 
arrival in camp, General Grant deter- 
mined to make the second assault on the 
works of Vicksburg. This was made on 
the 22d of May, 1863. Our regiment, 
under command of General McClernand, 
was ordered tothe attack. ‘‘Little Piety’’ 
was to be given his first smell of gun- 
powder. An outpost of the enemy must 
be taken. The captain of our company 
called for volunteers. Among the first 
to respond was “ Little Piety.”’ 

** Don’t go, my boy,’’ said Ned Brunt; 
** you don’t have to.’’ 

‘*Boys, I have shown you howI can 
pray; now I will show you how I can 
fight,’’ was the reply, as he took his place 
by the side of Brunt. 

The order was given to charge. Up 
the little incline we rushed, in the face 
of a shower of bullets from the rebel 
pickets. The assault was furious, the 
defense stubborn; but numbers and de- 
termination were successful. When we 
reached the position lately occupied by 
the enemy one of the boys said: 

‘*Let “* Little Piety’ plant the flag.”’ 

The boy grabbed it from the color- 
bearer, and, mounting the parapet, waved 
it toward our regiment. When just in 
the act of securing the flag, he suddenly 
dropped it, pitching forward, and fell 
into the arms of Ned Brunt—dead. A 


chance shot from a rebel gun had ended 
the young life. 
Tenderly we bore him back to camp. 
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Our captain and members of the company 
stood with bowed heads as we placed the 
stretcher on the ground. Then he raised 
the handkerchief from the white, still face, 
and, stooping down, kissed the cold 
cheek. Great sobs were heard from men 
whose eyes had not known tears for many 
weary days, as the captain reverently 
covered the face once more, and ‘‘Amen!”’ 
came from many lips as he turned to- 
wards us and said: 

‘** Boys, bless God for giving us Little 
Piety !’’— Zhe American Boy. 


ss 


OUR SPECIAL BRAND OF 
IGNORANCE. 





N ornithologist invited an ichthyolo- 

gist to walk in the woods with him, 

and the ornithologist said : ‘‘I suppose 
you know that the crow—”’ 

‘**T know nothing abcut birds.”’ 

‘*But surely you have heard that the 
cuckoo—’”’ 

*‘I do not know a hawk from a hand- 
saw, I am sorry to say.”’ 

‘*Yes, but you surely have heard so 
common a thing as the fact that the swal- 
low never—’’ 

‘*My friend, I know less than nothing 
about birds.’’ 

They finished their walk, and the orni- 
thologist went home and said to his wife: 

‘* The man with whom I walked to-day 
in the woods is woefully ignorant. How 
can a man go through life with so little 
knowledge of the things about him ?”’ 

The next day the ichthyologist invited 
the ornithologist to walk along the sea- 
cliffs with him. 

So they walked together, and on the 
cliffs a doltish fellow was standing. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ they said to him, 
but he only stared at them open- mouthed. 

‘** A foo! !’’ cried both. 

And the ichthyologist said to the orni- 
thologist: ‘* Of course you know that the 
blue fish of these waters—’’ 

‘*T know nothing about fish.’’ 

‘*But surely you have heard that the 
swordfsh—’’ 

‘*T would not know a cod from a kid, 
I am sorry to say.”’ 

**Yes, but you surely have heard so 
common a thing as the fact that a por- 
poise never—”’ 

‘* My friend, I know less than nothing 
about fish.’’ 

At this point the ichthyologist was so 
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impressed by his friend’s ignorance of 
common things that he did not mind his 
steps and fell off the cliffs into the sea, 
and not knowing how to swim he called 
to his friend for help. 

‘* Alas, I do not know how to swim,”’ 
said the ornitkologist. 

‘* More of his ignorance,’’ said the ich- 
thyologist as he went down for the second 
time. 

But the dolt had been watching, 
opened eyed, and he plunged into the sea, 
and, swimming out to the ichthyologist, 
he saved him. 

Each one of us has his special brand of 
ignorance.—.Saturday Evening Post. 





THE KINDERGARTEN. 


URING the great convention of the 
National Educational Association at 
Boston there were many meetings with 
discussions upon a very wide range of 
topics in the various departments. That 
of kindergarten training attracted its full 
share of interest. Richard Watson Gilder, 
editor of the Ceztfury magazine, at one of 
the sessions of this department, spoke 
upon ‘‘ The Kindergarten and its Up- 
lifting Influence on the Home and the 
District.’’ He said: 

America is bravely attempting to be a 
true democracy, and the American kin- 
dergarten is forever strengthening the 
foundation of the democracy in its in- 
fluence upon the children, and through 
them upon the people at large. In our 
social life to-day-there are influences that 
strongly militate against what have 
hitherto been thought to be the funda- 
mental principles of this democracy of 
ours, namely, open and fair dealing be- 
tween men, and the protection and preser- 
vation of rights through public and estab- 
lished agencies of law open to all citizens. 

For to-day there is a reign of illegal 
procedure and ghastly brutality in con- 
nection with the suppression of crime. 
There is, too, an increase of selfish vio- 
lence, not only as between the supposedly 
Opposing interests of labor and capital, 
but also as between the interests of var- 
ious groups of labor, and there is an 
alarming extension of the violence of 
venality in the domain of local and other 
governments along with the luxury, the 
semi-insanity of irresponsible wealth. 
The principles, the teachings, the habits 
of the kindergarten are all devoted to the 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
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correction of the evils of society. Its in- 
fluence may not actually prevent them ; 
but in its nature its work tends to be 
preventive of them. 

When one thinks what the streets of a 
crowded city are as schools for unsocial 
manners and morals, the influence there 
of the kindergarten is something hard to 
overvalue. Kindergarten children are 
constantly playing their games in the 
streets. In the cramped space between 
front and rear tenements, you might at 
one time have seen a dozen children play- 
ing every afternoon. The public school 
children joined in when they came home, 
and even the babies were initiated on the 
steps. An ‘‘occupation’’ exercise was, 
perhaps, being conducted by a couple of 
girls, and you need not be told that the 
children were not punching, cheating or 
cursing, nor being knocked down. 

Our special conditions in New York, as 
every one knows, are peculiar. Our geo- 
graphical conditions help to bring about 
an unprecedented congestion of popula- 
tion. Other American cities have to do 
with alien populations, but we more than 
any other. Our population is rushing up 
toward the 4,000 ooo line ( Board of Health 
estimate for 1902, 3 640,693). We are 
trying to Americanize this great mass in 
the best sense of the word. The Census 
Office has furnished me with the figures 
for 1900 as to the constituent parts of our 
city population. They are indeed start- 
ling. One million two hundred and 
seventy thousand and eighty of us were 
actually born in other countries, of whom 
less than one third are from English- 
speaking countries. Furthermore, there 
are 2 339,895 of us both of whose parents 
are foreign born. 

Does all this work, based upon Froe- 
bel’s idea—as opposed, for instance, to 
that of the great and good man, John 
Wesley, who was sadly mistaken on the 
subject cf childhood—does all this work 
tell in the homes of the people? Of course 
it does. It would be impossible for it not 
to do so. 

Whatever testimony I may be able to 
bear to-day is not from books or printed 
reports. It is freshly gathered from work- 
ers and observers in conversation or let- 
ters. I speak mainly of effects that are 
current and contemporaneous and ex- 
hibited in my own town. In any of the 
large cities you may see much the same 
methods employed and much the same 
effects produced. 
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There is a very close bond between the 
kindergarten and the home, and the 
closest of all is, of course, the child itself. 
The first thing learned, perhaps, is clean- 
liness. Both the child and the mother 
soon learn that. In the case of the 
mother lack of hygiene means lack of 
knowledge. She is, I am told, quick to 
learn and to profit by her new knowledge. 

Again, the success of the kindergarten 
method in the management of the child 
is a revelation to the parents. They natu- 
rally come to acquire new parental man- 
ners. They find that the child is less 
troublesome, more easily controlled, and 
they rightly attribute this to the kinder- 
garten and take example. 

The influence of the kindergarten upon 
the child’s home is unescapable. And if 
the individual child and the child’s fam- 
ily are influenced, there is the beginning 
at least of an influence upon the district. 
We find that parents become so deeply 
interested in the kindergarten that they 
send one child there after another, and 
that when the child grows up the second 
generation is sure to be sent also. The 
growing up and grown up kindergarten 
children are apt to revisit the kindergar- 
ten and keep up an intelligent interest in 
its work and sympathy with its spirit. 
The spell of the kindergarten remains 
upon them. 

The social uplift is felt, first, by the 
child; second, by the family, and, third, 
by the neighborhood. This is the con- 
temporaneous influence. But if the direct 
influence upon the child is good, if certain 
social principles are deeply implanted in 
it ata highly susceptible age, surely the 
social uplift will not be confined to the 
few years that the child remains in the 
kindergarten. The training will natu- 
rally tend to good manners, good morals 
and a good citizenship in the years to 
come. 

So, to summarize, we have the direct 
effect of the kindergarten upon the child, 
teaching it an interest in nature, obser- 
vation, gentleness, helpfulness, cleanli- 
ness, order, law; substituting mutual 
service for cunning and selfish violence 
—besides bringing the child good cheer 
and clean and natural joy. In the im- 
mediate home the ‘‘ ideal of nurture’”’ is, 
through this instrumentality, communi- 
cated to the brutal or ignorant parent; 
gentleness, patience, respect for the child, 
and a knowledge of a better way with it, 
are substituted for force and fury. 
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Through the individual and the home the 
contemporaneous district is reached, and 
the natural result of the training upon 
the child, and upon the district, is to 
build up a lasting sentiment in the little 
ones and in the community that will 
elevate future homes and future districts, 

There is a further element in the kin- 
dergarten of which I have not spoken, 
and that is the education in understand- 
ing and sympathy it affords to the long 
roll of its own teachers; the direct effect 
upon them, and upon all those who are 
promoting these institutions, or who for 
any reason come into contact with them, 
even otherwise than as_ kindergarten 
fathers, mothers or ‘‘families.’’ There 
is a ‘‘social uplift’’ here, also, which 
must have an influence for good. 

In all these ways we in New York 
are constant witnesses of the kindergar- 
ten’s ‘‘ uplifting social influence in the 
home and the district.’’ We have a right 
to say: It is doing this work. If you 
should think that Froebel was mistaken, 
and that the kindergarten is founded 
upon a wrong principle, and if you should 
take it from us, what have you to offer 
in its place that will do this work better ? 


ne 
THE MEMORY-BRIDGES. 


Busily, busily, to and fro, 
Sce them, the bridge-builders, come and go; 
Grey beards and bonny eyes, Mothers. and 
Midges, 
All of them busy a building bridges. 
High be they? Low be they? 
Who can tell? : 
Each keeps his secret, and keeps it well. 


Steadily, steadily, see them build. 
Not one is idle of all the guild; 
This one is planning and placing and plying, 
That one is trusting and tracing and trying. 
Strong be they? Weak be they? 
Who is there 
Knows if the bridges will break or bear? 


Cleverly, cleverly, day by day 
Toil the bridge-makers, savs stone and clay; 
Fashioning after their own designing, 
Some for rejoicing and some for repining. 
Ugly or beautiful, 
Who can know 
What is the pattern the bridges show? 


Ceaselessly, ceaselessly, year by year 

Grow the abutment, the arch and the pier. 

Grow on the builder’s brows wrinkles and 
ridges, oe 


Caused by the rearing of memory-bridges. 
Deep be they? Slight be they? 
All may see ree 

What sort of furrows these furrows be. 
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Finally, finally, each must tread 
Over the memory-bridge he made, 
Over the deeds that are long past doing, 
Over the faults that are left for rueing. 
Light is it? Hard is it? 
They may ken 
Who’ ve crossed the bridges from Now to Then. 





A BOY WHO RECOMMENDED 
HIMSELF. 


JoHN BRENT was trimming his hedge, 
and the ‘'snip, snip’’ of his shears was 
a pleasing sound to his ears. In the rear 
of him stretched a wide, smootly-kept 
lawn, in the center of which stood his 
residence, a handsome, massive struc- 
ture, which had cost him not less than 
ninety thousand dollars. 

The owner of it was a man who, in 
shabby attire, was trimming his hedge. 
“A close, stingy skinflint, I’ll warrant.”’ 
some boy is ready to say. 

No, he wasn’t. He trimmed his own 
hedge for recreation, as he was a man of 
sedentary habits. His shabby clothes 
were his working clothes, while those 
which he wore on other occasions were 
both neat and expensive; indeed, he was 


very particular even about what are 
known as the minor appointments of 
dress. 

Instead of being stingy. he was ex- 


ceedingly liberal. He was always con- 
tributing to benevolent enterprises, and 
helping deserving people, often when 
they had not asked his help. 

Just beyond the hedge was the public 
sidewalk, and two boys stopped opposite 
to where he was at work, he on one side 
of the hedge and they on the other. 

‘*Hello, Fred! That's a very hand- 
some tennis racquet,’’ one of them said. 
‘* You must have paid about seven dol- 
lars for it, didn’t you?”’ 

** Only six, Charlie,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Your old one is in prime order yet. 
What will you take for i1?”’ 

“IT sold it to Willie Robbins for one 
dollar and a half,’’ replied Fred. 

** Well, now, that was silly,’’ declared 
Charlie. ‘‘ I'd have given you three dol- 
lars for it.’’ 

‘You are too late,’’ replied Fred. ‘I 
have promised it to Willie.’’ 

‘*Oh, you only promised it to him, eh ? 
And he’s simply promised to pay for it, 
I suppose? I'll give you three dollars 
for it.’’ 

**T can’t do it, Charlie.” 


« heard another conversation. 





**'You can, if you want to. A dollar 
and a half more isn’t to be sneezed at.’’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ admitted Fred; ‘‘ and 
I’d like to have it, only I promised the 
racquet to Willie.”’ 

‘** But you are not bound to keep your 
promise. You are at liberty totake more 
for it. Tell him that I cffered you an- 
other time as much and that will settle it.”’ 

‘No, Charlie,’’ gravely replicd the 
other boy, ‘‘ that will not settle it—nei- 
ther with Willie nor with me. I cannot 
disappoint him. A bargain is a bargain. 
The racquet is his, even if it hasn’t been 
delivered.”’ 

‘* Oh, let him have it,’’ retorted Char- 
lie, angrily. ‘* Fred Fenton, I'll not say 
that you are a chump, but I'll pre- 
dict that you’ll never make a successful 
business man. You are too punctilious.”’ 

Jobn Brent overheard the conversation, 
and he stopped to get a look at the boy 
who had such a high regard for his word. 

‘* The lad has a good face, and is made 
of the right sort of stuff,’’ was the mil- 
lionaire’s mental comment. ‘‘ He places 
a proper value upon his integrity, and be 
will succeed in business because he is 
punctilious.”’ 

The next day, while he was again 
working on his hedge, John Brent over- 
Fred Fen- 
ton was again a participant in it. 

‘Fred, let us go over to the circus 
lot,’’ the other boy said. ‘‘ The men are 
putting up the tents for the afternoon 
performance.”’ 

‘No, Joe, I'd rather not,’’ Fred said. 

** But why ?’”’ 

**On account of the profanity. One 
never hears anything good on such occa- 
sions, and I would advise you not to go. 
My mother would not want me to go.”’ 

‘“* Did she say you shouldn’t?”’ 

‘cé No, Joe.’’ 

‘*Then let us go. You will not be dis- 
obeying ber orders.”’ 

‘* But I will be disobeying her wishes,”’ 
insisted Fred. ‘* No, I'll not go.”’ 

‘That is another good point in that 
boy,’”’ thought J»hn Brent. ‘‘A boy who 
respects his mother’s wishes very rarely 
goes wrong.”’ 

Two months later John Brent adver- 
tised for a clerk in his ‘actory, and there 
were at least a dozen applicants. 

‘*I can simply take your names and 
residences this morning,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll 
make inquiries about you, and notify the 
one whom I conclude to select.’’ 
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Three of the boys gave their names 
and residences. 

‘*What is your name ?’” he asked, as 
he glanced at the fourth boy. 

‘* Fred Fenton, sir,’’ was the reply. 

John Brent remembered the name and 
the boy. He looked at him keenly, a 
pleasing smile crossing his face. 

** You can stay,’”’ hesaid. ‘‘ I’ve been 
suited sooner than I expected to be,’’ he 
added, looking at the other boys and dis- 
missing them with a wave of his hand. 

‘‘Why did you take me?” asked 
Fred, in surprise. ‘‘ Why were inquiries 
not necessary in my case? You do not 
know me.”’ 

‘*I know you better than you think I 
do,’’ John Brent said, with a significant 
smile. 

‘* But I offered you no recommenda- 
tion,’’ suggested Fred. 

‘* My boy, it wasn’t necessary,’’ replied 
John Brent. ‘‘I overheard you recom- 
mend yourself.” 

But as he felt disposed to enlighten 
Fred, he told him about the two conver- 
sations he had overheard. 

Now, boys, this is a true story, and 
there isa moral in it. You are more fre- 
quently observed and heard and over- 
heard than you are aware of. Your elders 
have a habit of making an estimate of 
your mental and moral worth. 

You cannot keep late hours, lounge on 
the corners, visit low places of amuse- 
ment, smoke cigarettes, and chaff boys 
who are better than you are, without 
older people’s making a note of your bad 
habits. How much more forcibly and 
creditably pure speech, good breeding, 
honest purposes and parental respect 
speaks in your behalf !—Golden Days. 





IN THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


USKIN says that he is not sure but 

the loveliest thing which graces the 
world of to-day is a blossoming apple tree. 
Civilization has inherited from wild life 
nothing finer than the apple blossom; 
it has improved wild nature in nothing 
else more grandly than in creating our 
dessert fruit from the thorn apple of the 
thicket. If there were no apples for 
table or for market the apple would still 
be counted the most glorious of orna- 
mental trees. It has a homely spread to 
it, not reaching up and aloft as if it 
scorned or were thoughtless of humanity, 
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but leaning over and hanging down its 
arms full of blossoms and fruit, where 
maid and child and mother can gather as 
they will. All those who have been born 
in the country will surely link their mem- 
ories with happy thoughts of apple blos- 
soms and apple trees— how they climbed 
their sloping trunks in childhood, to sit 
near the robins, in the perches of the 
limbs. We could make even more ex- 
tensive use of the apple tree than we are 
yet doing. It should be planted up and 
down our highways; for it is as grand 
for shade as it is for fruit. John Bur- 
roughs speaks of it as being a peculiarly 
‘*comfortable tree’’ in winter—it never 
has a faraway look about it. 

Our English fathers linked the apple 
with almost all of their festivals. We 
must believe that these apples were not 
like our Northern Spies, for in 1430 a 
historian tells us that they had a tree that 
bore fruit ‘‘as big as a man’s thumb.”’ 
In Devonshire, every Christmas night, 
the farm folk gathered to bless the apple 
tree; to drink a toast, and throw a part 
of it at the roots of the trees, singing : 

‘* Health to thee! good apple tree! 

Will to bear pocketfuls, hatfuls, 

Peckfuls, bushelbagfuls.’’ 
Similar customs seem to prevail all over 
Europe. In Bohemia, betore sunrise on 
Good Friday, the peasants sing: ‘‘I pray, 
O green tree! that God may make thee 
good.’’ An English writer says that at 
the Michaelmas the maidens of West 
England go up and down the hedges 
gathering crab apples, which they carry 
home, and with them write the initials of 
the names of preferred suitors. The 
initials which are found, on examination, 
to be most perfect on Michaelmas Day, 
are considered to stand for the strongest 
attachment and the best choice of hus- 
bands. 

It is difficult to place the apple tree in 
American history. It is probable that the 
Indians had done considerable in the way 
of selecting better stock before white 
people reached the country. They cer- 
tainly appreciated the improved varieties 
that came trom Europe. General Sulli- 
van found the Iroquois cultivating or- 
chards through the centre of New York 
State, some of which contained fourteen 
hundred trees. Tshese were curiously 
grouped like forest trees, instead of 
standing in rows. It is hard to believe 
that exigencies of war compelled the en- 
tire destruction of these orchards ; yet, 
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with the exception of those owned by 
the Oneidas they were all cut down. The 
oldest orchard planted by New England- 
ers, west of New England, still has a few 
trees standing on the hillsides overlook- 
ing the Oriskany Valley in Central New 
York. These trees are now one hundred 
and twelve years old. 

The value of the apple can hardly be 
overestimated. The enormous growth 
of the apple market in Europe and Asia 
is making this crop one of the three most 
important in America. Exports to the 
German and English market have in- 
creased twenty to thirty per cent. each 
year for some time past, while the China 
market, a more recent opening, promises 
to take in everything that can be grown 
on the Pacific slope, and a large surplus 
from the Mississippi Valley. An Amer- 
ican apple sells in the Berlin market for 
more than an American orange. It has 
become absolutely necessary that the old 
slipshod ways of orchard culture should 
be given up for the most scientific care of 
trees and fruits. Besides this the home 
consumption is enormously on the in- 
crease. Fruit is wisely entering into our 
diet much more largely to displace meats. 
One medical writer says: 

‘The more mellow apples one eats the bet- 
ter, provided they be taken at meal time. It is 
best of all to eat fruit before meals, and freely 
as you like.”’ 


This will prevent loading the system with 
a heavy weight of less digestible foods. 
Senator Vest says that if a man wishes 
to live long, and be able to keep up his 
work, he must eat not less than one apple 
with every noon lunch; we are not sure 
but he said half-a-dozen. The no break- 
fast fad tells us that we must not only 
go without the morning meal, but that 
we must live much more largely upon 
fruit. Some of its disciples insist that 
the apple may be taken in the place of the 
ordinary breakfast. John Wesley once 
referred to apple dumplings as an illus- 
tration of the alarming advance of luxu- 
ties in England. Charles Lamb quotes 
a friend who says that ‘‘a man cannot 
havea pure mind who refuses apple dum- 
pling,’’ and Dr. Johnson speaks of a 
clergyman of his acquaintance who 
brought his family up almost altogether 
on this Anglo-Saxon combination. We 
have recollections of dumplings which 
might accord with the opinion of Lamb; 
and then we have reco'lections of other 
dumplings which might have been the 





origin of Calvinism. It must be borne 
in mind that the ideal apple is one that 
is fit to be eaten raw; yet the glorious old 
Spitzenburgs are fit only for the cook—in 
whose hands they become the very perfec- 
tion of pie apples. The nineteenth cen- 
tury went out with a marvelous evolution 
of new sorts of fruits of all kinds; but 
there was nothing in the list to exceed the 
delicious juices of the Northern Spy, the 
Macintosh Red, the Shannon, or the 
Stuart’s Golden. 

There is nothing in the world to ex- 
ceed the beauty of the apple blossom 
while the air is laden with an exquisite 
perfume that has charmed a hundred 
generations—has added to the poesy, the 
love and the comfort of Greek, of Roman 
and of Briton. But if there be anything 
more beautiful than the apple in blossom 
it is the same tree loaded down with 
crimson and golden fruit. Then it is 
that the apple touches human nature, and 
wakens in the housekeeper the highest 
conceptions of the science and the fine 
art of dietetics. Let us work for the day 
when the dream of every American shall 
be that he may sit down under his own 
apple tree, as the Israelite longed for a 
Canaan where he could enjoy the shade 
of his own vine and fig tree. Country 
life is fortunately winning its way into 
the affections of allclasses. The longing 
for fresh air and sweet odors and fresh 
fruit and a simpler life all go together. 
It is the apple tree that beckons the 
herded masses, packed in stifling and 
treeless homes, to assert their individual- 
ity in a larger life in harmony with 
nature.—/ndependent. 


> 


CELEBRATION OF ARBOR DAY. 





GEORGE H. WIRT, STATE FORESTER. 


T is no exaggeration at all when it is 

stated that upon the influence of school 
teachers, perhaps more than upon any 
other factor of our economic life, depends 
the future of our magnificent country, 
blest with an immense extent of territory, 
resources of unlimited varieties and of 
apparently inexhaustible quantities, and 
with a government offering privileges and 
advantages unknown in previous times. 
Upon their instruction and example de- 
pends, at least in a majority of cases, the 
attitude which the children under their 
charge take in relation to questions con- 
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cerning themselves and the public or the 
public good. It has been said that the 
school-houses are the fortresses of our 
republic—in other words, within our pub- 
lic schools should be formed the ideas 
which finally combine to make good citi- 
zens, for the children of to-day must 
become the men and women of the future. 
Good citizenship includes more than a 
thorough knowledge of common school 
branches, more than any amount of class- 
ical or scientific knowledge. A good 
citizen is one who fits himself to be of 
most service to himself and to the great- 
est number, whether along professional, 
scientific or practical lines, whether in 
community, commonwealth or nation. 
A college president recently said: ‘* The 
spirit of service is gaining posscssion of 
our entire education—schoiarship and ser- 
vice, scholarship for service, the service 
of the public and the service of men.”’ 
The citizens of a country may have 
sufficient knowledge to frame and put 
into force a system of government suit- 
able for a Utopia. The populace might 
be satisfied and at the same time able to 
carry out every mandate to the fullest 
detail, and yet the most perfect govern- 
ment, unless backed by natural resources, 
cannot stand for any length of time. 
Every one knows that our country has 
natural resources and, in a vague way, 
knows something of their value, but it is 
a fact that the appreciation of the extent, 
the value, the importance and proper 
utilization of the resources of our vast 
country is sadly lacking in the instruc- 
tion given within our schools, and it is 
now time that this omission be corrected. 
The lack of this knowledge should be 
inexcusable in the citizen of the future. 
It is not asked that a new branch be 
added to the already tiresome curriculum, 
but it may be asked, and properly, too, 
that in teaching the subjects required, 
other knowledge be presented than merely 
the science or art in hand. This will be 
no hardship whatever, for in this way 
morals, history, sciences, nature study, 
etc., can be introduced with reading, 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, etc., and 
has the advantage of making a usually 
‘*dry’’ subject interesting to the scholar. 
In the last decade great strides bave been 
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made in this very way towards stimulat- y 

ing nature study and the love for nature." 
A provision for this very kind of work, \ 

which if taken advantage of, will result in 
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States of the Union, including Pennsyl- 
vania. Unfortunately it is entirely over- 
looked and disregarded ty most of the 
Superintendents and teachers in our State. 
It is the celebration of Arbor Day. This 
neglect may be laid partly to officials, 
and yet this does not entirely free the 
teacher from his responsibility to his stu- 
dents and his duty to the State. The 
Legislature has recognized the value of 
celebrating the anniversaries of historic 
events and the birthdays of famous men, 
and in addition the value of a day set 
aside especially for the study of nature. 
If the ruling body of the State believes in 
such work, what right has an individual 


teacher to disregard it? 
(Athor Day was originally intended to 
nefit the treeless States of the West by 
stimulating the desire to plant trees for 
fuel, timber, shade, protection to build- 
ings, orchards and crops, and for beauty. 
From there it spread to almost every 
State in the Union. The idea back of it 
is mostly an altruistic one, for the man 
who plants a tree cannot begin to keep 
the benefits derived from the growth of 
the tree to himself. Others will get the 
benefit of its shade, protection, perhaps 
its fruit, and its beauty. Furthermore, 
it was to interest the child in the study 
of trees as he watched the development 
of those planted by him. It opened a 
field for research and observation to him 
in which he could not help being inter- 
ested.. With the study of the tree and 
the care for it would come a love for it, 
and from this sprang the thought of mak- 
ing the day one entirely devoted to the 
whole field of nature; and not to trees 
alone. Again with the study of nature 
the natural resources of a country will be 
con-idered—their extent, value and use. 
Anything which tends to increase the 
benefits derived from these, or which 
contributes to the welfare of the people, 
is a patriotic work. So finally we have 
as the idea of Arbor Day patriotism, be- 
cause of the study and love of nature as 
manifested in our beautiful country. 
It is a question as to whether or not, 
and how, religion can be taught in the 
public schools, but it is not a question 
Yas to whether morals can or should be 
taught. An immoral man is not a good 
citizen ; consequently the obligation rest- 
p ing upon the teacher is not a slight one. 
. There is no better way of building up the 
‘proper moral fibre and of helping to build 





incalculable good, has been made in many 


a good character than in connection 
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with the study of nature, and especially 
on Arbor Day, as one day in the school 
year specially appropriate for such work 
>The advantages of Arbor Day then 
might be summed up thus: It changes 
the idea in young people of caring only 
for the present to that of providing for 
the future; it creates a love for the beau- 
tiful, and with this teaches certain les- 
sons of carefulness and cleanliness; it 
increases the love for one’s home and 
neighborhood because of the effort to 
make it beautiful and desirable to live 
in; it teaches love of country and service 
to one’s country ; it takes one from ‘‘na- 
ture to nature’s God;’’ and all these 
things tend to produce good citizenship. 
Is it worth while? 





PERSONALITY OF EDISON. 


Tuomas A. Epison is fifty-eight years 
old. Almost his entire time is passed 
among the buildings of his laboratory, 
either in the library, the galvanometer 
room or the chemical room. It is a com- 
mon practice for him to have his dinner 
sent to him from the house, and to remain 
at his labors throughout the nigbt. On 
the night immediately preceding the writ- 
er’s last interview with him he remained 
at work in his laboratory until after two 
o’clock in the morning. 

He often passes ten or twelve hours at 
a time in a room from which every ray of 
light has been excluded. He told the 
writer that he is so accustomed to doing 
this that now, after he has been in the 
dark room several hours, objects are as 
distinctly visible to him there as they are 
ordinarily in the daylight out-of-doors. 
‘‘After I have been in the dark room ten 
hours or more,’’ he said, ‘‘I can see to 
read ordinary print without any other 
light than that which sifts through solid 
wood and walls, or emanates from the 
body. It is wonderful how supersensi- 
tive the eyes will become. Prisoners who 
are locked away for years in utter dark- 
ness can see things there as readily as 
you or I can in the sunlight.’’ 

He is not a draughtsman. He sees his 
ideas in the ether around him, describes 
them, and directs somebody else to put 
them on paper for him. He has little 
appreciation of a drawing after it is 
made. It is nothing but a flat surface, 
which represents measurements; but when 
the parts are made from the drawings 
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nothing delights him more than to see 
them go together. 

His power of concentration is phenom- 
enal. When he is at work time ceases, 
and he is quite as intense over a letter he: 
is reading as when absorbed in his favor- 
ite occupation of working out a difficult 
problem. Every man in his employ loves 
him, and this is high praise. His eyes 
are as bright as stars; his face is the face 
of a babe; his smile is as ingenuous as a 
young girl’s; his hand-clasp is firm and 
hearty; his step is brisk and energetic. 
He is an affectionate and a lovable man. 
—WNorth American. 


CHEERFULNESS OF DEATH. 


T does not strike the reader as at all 
strange when he finds Jeremy Taylor 
saying, “Of all the evils of the world 
which are reproached with an evil char- 
acter, Death is the most innocent of its 
accusation.’’ These, he says to himself, 
are the words of a preacher and a poet; 
of one who is accustomed to look at the 
things which are invisible; who is accus- 
tomed to live in an atmosphere of hope, 
and hope is not seen; who is accustomed 
to ask what is needful rather than what 
is true, and to employ his imagination no 
less, indeed rather more, than his obser- 
vation in administering consolation. 
Very different is the habit of the phys- 
ician. He deals with the physical side 
of life. The body, with its ailments and 
its pains, is constantly before him. He 
deals, too, with men not in their best 
estate, but when they are morbid; when 
bodily disease has affected the spirit with 
infirmity. His testimony is of the visible 
world; of actual phenomena: of life as it 
really is, not as he wishes it to be. He 
bases his conclusions on long and varied 
observation of death. Death is the phys- 
ician’s enemy ; all life long they are at 
war; always the physician must be 
worsted at last. When such a man writes 
that, for the Christian, ‘‘ Death should be 
in reality his best friend; welcomed rather 
than feared,’’ the testimony has an effi- 
cacy which it could not have coming 
from a different witness. It may well be 
a thoughtful meditation of such as, to use 
the words of the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, ‘‘through fear of death are 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.’’ 
To such it ought to come as a deliverance 
from a needless and torturing fear. 
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T a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Ed- 
ucational Association, held on Wednesday 
evening, October 7th, at the Common- 
wealth Hotel, in Harrisburg, it was or- 
dered that the annual meeting appointed 
for Reading next summer (1904) should 
be postponed until 1905. This action is 
taken so that the State meeting may not 
conflict in any way with the great St. 
Louis Exposition next year, which very 
many members of the Pennsylvania Ed- 
ucational Association will desire to at- 
tend. It is probable also that next year’s 
meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation will be held at St. Louis. All 
the members of the Executive Committee, 
Superintendents Andrews, of Pittsburg, 
President of the Association; Jones, of 
West Chester; Babcock, of Oil City; 
Hopper, of Luzerne; Dr. Flickinger, of 
Lock Haven Normal School, and Dr. 
McCaskey, of Lancaster, Secretary of the 
Association, were present, and the com- 
mittee were unanimous as to the pro- 
priety of deferring the Reading meeting 
until 1905. The request for this post- 
ponement came originally from Superin- 
tendent Foos, of Reading. The matter 
-was then submitted by President Andrews 
‘to all the School Superintendents in the 
‘State, 140 in number, who, almost with- 
out exception, advised postponement or 
expressed their satisfaction with anything 
that should be done in the matter by the 
‘Committee. Similar action was taken in 
1892, that the teachers and superintend- 
ents might have only the great Chicago 
Exposition to think of and plan for in 
1903. The committee has done wisely, 
and we will now look forward to St. Loius 
and the summer of 1904. 





‘Tax well'known astronomer and act- 
ing Chancellor of Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Prof. John A. Brashear, 
has discovered a large spot on the sun 
which may cause disturbances on the 
earth. The spot is said to be the largest 
and most important observed within eight 
orten years. It is nearly 100,000 miles in 





length and has an average width of 25,000 
miles, giving an area of 2,500,000 square 
miles, or more than twelve times the area 
of the earth. After describing the cause 
of the phenomenon as being due to the 
action of gases thrown out by the sun’s 
surface, Mr. Brashear says: ‘‘ The earth 
is almost certain to feel the effects of this 
great solar activity in electrical disturb- 
ance of some kind.”’ 





‘‘A THOUGHTFUL writer hits the nail 
fairly on the head,’’ says a botanist, 
‘*‘when he asserts that it is vastly more 
important that pupils be able to name 
and classify the plants and trees growing 
by the roadside between the school house 
and their homes than to be able to give 
the height of the principal peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. Speaking of children 
in farming districts, he also says it is far 
more sensible to teach them about the 
composition and derivation of the home 
soil than the names and lengths of the 
rivers in Hindostan. More time, too, 
might be spent upon ornithology. 





SoME few weeks ago we sent several 
boxes of books and pictures, a ton or 
more, to colored schools in the South, 
the Hampton Institute; a new school at 
Brunswick, Georgia, in which Miss Car- 
rie E. Bemus, a devoted woman from 
Pennsylvania, is one of the leading teach- 
ers, and to Tuskegee Institute, in Ala- 
bama. Miss Bemus acknowledges the 
boxes very cordially, and Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, of the great school at Tus- 
kegee, under date of October 23d, writes: 
**T thank you for the box of pictures and 
books which we received some days ago 
from you. These pictures are exactly 
what we have been wanting for a long, 
long while. As a race we are not at the 
point where we can spend much money 
for pictures, although we are just as fond 
of the beautiful as every one else. The 
walls here on the grounds, both as to 
class-rooms, library building, etc., are 
sadly in need of pictures. This makes 
me doubly grateful to you for these which 
you have sent. They are just the size 
we want, and many of them are the char- 
acters that we have been trying to get. 
We are having them framed, and, if at 
any time you should come this way, you 
will see them on our walls.’’ 
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FUN AT INSTITUTES. 


FoR some years the custom of turning 

the County Institute into an occa- 
sion for hilarity and all sorts of fun has 
been giving offense to persons of a sober 
turn of mind. At the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association a 
resolution was introduced to express con- 
demnation of this perversion of the origi- 
nal purpose of an institute. This has 
called forth comments on the other side, 
and the superintendent who prepares an 
institute programme may well ask how 
he is to steer between the dry-as-dust 
performances of lecturers who lack all 
sense of humor and the levity of those 
who count success by the number of ex- 
plosions of laughter which they can elicit. 
At one institute the committee who aided 
in making the programme gave notice 
that solid work was wanted instead of 
funny stories. At another institute the 
superintendent hired a ventriloquist, 
who was always introduced as the enter- 
tainer, in distinction from those who gave 
the regular instruction. 

An article recently appeared in the 
Hlomiletic Review to show the value of a 
sense of humor to the preacher. The 
writer of that article claims that humor 
cannot be defined—that it is a mood, an 
inclination, an atmosphere. ‘‘Try,”’ 
says he, ‘‘to mould it into a definition, 
and it escapes you. Try to force it into 
a contrast, and it disappears. Try to 
analyze a pound of humor, and the mo- 
ment your knife touches it, it ceases to be 
humor. Humor is not buffoonery; it is 
pathos, sympathy, optimism. It is the 
imagination at play.’’ He next quotes 
Joseph Parker’s answer to the ques- 
tion, Is life worth living? ‘‘A good 
deal depends upon whether you have, 
in the largest and best meaning of 
the term, any senseofhumor.’’ The arti- 
cle claims that there never has been a 
great preacher who was not either a Cal- 
vinist or a humorist, and that the great- 
est preachers have been both. The con- 
clusion is that humor enables the preacher 
to come in touch with his audience. 
What is here affirmed of preaching is 
true of all other kinds of teaching, espe- 
cially of that difficult type known as 
teaching teachers at a County Institute. 

The resolution passed at Wilkesbarre 
stirred up Editor John MacDonald, who 
lives at Topeka, Kansas. Heis full of hu- 
mor himself, and cannot make a speech 
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or write a letter without some flashes of 
wit and several ebullitions of good-na- 
tured fun. In a letter he says: ‘‘ Wis- 
dom is not necessarily bound up with 
sepulchral solemnity, and wit and humor 
may be found associated with the deepest 
seriousness. It is not a crime to make 
people laugh; it zs a crime to induce or 
promote irreverence. People, though, 
may differ as to whatis irreverence. I 
am beginning to think a speaker who has 
no humor in his soul should not be al- 
lowed on a public platform, and I feel 
sure that you and I would agree with 
Mrs. Elspeth MacFadyen, in ‘‘ Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush,’’ that ‘a man with- 
out humor sudna be allowed intae a poo- 
pit.’ And, further: ‘A hear that they 
have nae examination in humor at the 
College; it’s an awful want, for it wud 
keep out many a dreith body.’ I have 
listened a whole half-hour to a succession 
of dry-as-dust papers in which platitudes 
of the most depressing sort known to men 
were the beginning, middle and end of 
every address. It was and is awful. But 
Iam quite sure that it was not the kindly 
humor of Lamb that your association 
condemned, but the coarse jocularity of 
the circus clown and of the minstrel 
show. Bless me, Brother Schaeffer, I 
find myself preaching a sermon.”’ 

The foregoing letter points out a differ- 
ence between humor and the other forms 
of the comic. The former is kind and 
full of sympathy for the trials and woes 
of humanity. Surely the school pre- 
sents a superabundance of funny things. 
Words themselves give rise to puns, and 
the teacher, as well as the lecturer is con- 
tinually tempted to say sharp things. 
The intellect delights in irony, satire and 
sarcasm. Humor takes the pain from 
wit, the sting from satire, the venom from 
sarcasm. It helps to make the dryest 
subject interesting. Anatomy is pro- 
verbially dry and uninteresting. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes taught this sub- 
ject during the period of the day that no 
one else wanted, and his humor, coupled 
with other good qualities, enabled him to 
hold his students in spite of the noon 
hour and the dry subject of instruction. 

A good instructor never makes any 
form of the comic the chief ingredient of 
what he says; but humor helps him with 
all classes of hearers, and those who lack 


‘the most important of all the senses—the 


sense of humor—are compelled to admit 
the power of the man who combines 
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sense with nonsense, science with humor, 
and who is not afraid to hear others 
laugh, even when discussing the gravest 
problems of time and eternity. 
Occasionally one hears lectures full of 
Scriptural allusions. The way in which 
passages of Scripture are employed con- 
nects them with the ridiculous and spoils 
their meaning in the hour of worship and 
meditation. The men who frame jokes 
at the expense of Holy Writ deserve to 
be banished from the platform. They 
are worse than the habitual punster, 
more disgusting than the clown in the 
circus, and only to be likened with the 
institute instructor who wastes his time 
and opportunity in telling funny stories for 
their own sake, and not because they serve 
to emphasize and fix an important truth. 


THE MOSELY COMMISSION. 


NOTED commission, comprising 
Alfred Mosely, Member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and his distinguished 
guests, thirty or more prominent English- 
men, are now visiting the leading cities 
and educational institutions of the United 
States with a view of studying the meth- 


ods and spirit of our system of education. 
The commission originated with Mr. 
Mosely, who is paying nearly all its ex- 


penses. He did the same for the British 
Industrial Commission that visited the 
United States some months ago, of which 
the present commission is practically an 
outgrowth. The party landed in New 
York about the middle of October. They 
were welcomed at a banquet given by 
President Butler of Columbia College, 
and have been shown distinguished at- 
tention in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities. They 
have been divided into four groups and 
will travel in all parts of the country 
gathering ideas and facts that may be 
helpful in the work of school reform now 
under way in Great Britain. The Coun- 
cil of London has a large representation 
on the commission and will be guided by 
its report in the application and enf :rce- 
ment of the new Education law which, 
while it was debated in Parliament, caused 
much agitation among all classes of the 
English people. 

The distinguished party was greatly 
pleased with their sympathetic reception 
at the Wkite House by President Roose- 
velt, many of them quoting with approval 
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what he said on education and on the set- 
tlement of the Alaskan question. Dr. 
Gray and others said that the single fact 
that two great nations could adjust a 
grave difference in this way is a splendid 
victory for equity. Whatever the merits 
of the dispute on either side, they were 
glad that it had been disposed of with 
honor and without unpleasant contention. 

Prof. Magnus Maclean, of Glasgow, 
said: ‘‘I am greatly delighted with the 
equipment of your institutions. Not only 
your towns and States, but also private 
individuals liberally endow them, and a 
great deal of whatever superiority they 
may possess is doubtless due to this fact. 
As to your systems of technical education, 
I have seen nothing on the whole so far 
that is better than that which we have 
ourselves; but your superior equipment 
is vastly advantageous, and, further, the 
results attained are largely due to the 
opportunities for the practical application 
of technical science afforded to students 
by your manufacturers. President Roose- 
velt last night expressed my thought in 
regard to what you have done in the 
pedagogy of technology when he said 
that, while endeavoring to make the edu- 
cational foundation as broad, firm and 
substantial as possible, he would like also 
to see a few pinnacles to the structure. 
You have produced, if I may be allowed 
to say it, but few men of very great merit 
in this line; in other words, there are 
some pinnacles of moderate height, but no 
very tallones. Our party, as you know, 
naturally resolves itself into groups, ac- 
cording to the various phases of its mis- 
sion. As Professor of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, I 
represent chiefly that side of education. 
We shall go from here to Boston, and 
then to Chicago. Some of us will sail for 
home on the 14th of November, and others 
a month later. Someof us intend to make 
a thorough examination of the schools 
and colleges of the Western States. We 
have been repeatedly told, upon very 
good authority, that the best education 
to be obtained in this country is given 
there—so far as inducing initiation in the 
pupil is concerned.”’ 

Mr. Black, Mayor of Nottingham, is 
confining himself chiefly to the inspection 
of the American elementary and gram- 
mar schools. He said: 

*‘T think America is decidedly in earn- 
est on the subject of education. I am 
very much pleased with what I have 
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seen, though our observation has been 
somewhat limited thus far. It is not for 
me to criticise American institutions, un- 
less it be in a merely casual way. You 
may make mistakes, as any one else may. 
The man or the nation that never does 
that never makes anything. I think 
there is an alertness about your pupils 
which is most promising for the future. 
Your schools teach a readiness of intellect 
that is most valuable. If I were to criti- 
cise, I should say that the thing which 
strikes me most is that almost all your 
pupils speak indistinctly. I have again 
and again listened to a recitation in a 
class room in this country without under- 
standing a single word, and I have men- 
tioned the fact to the teachers at the time. 
As to pedagogy, you do not need men 
who can write nice text books only. You 
have a superabundance of them. What 
you want is the man who can write the 
thousandth text book that will tell and 
will live.”’ 

Rev. Herbert B. Gray, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Bradfield College, Berkshire, re- 
presents what are termed the historical 
public schools of England. Heis a lead- 
ing member of the Masters’ Conference, 


composed of men connected with what 
are termed as the more aristocratic public 


schools. “Though,’’ said he, ‘‘I am op- 
posed to the use of that adjective and the 
idea which it embodies; my sympathies 
are all the other way, and I class myself 
as a radical.’’ There is another similar 
body, called the Masters’ Association, re- 
presenting what are distinctly known as 
the grammar schools. ‘‘ What has struck 
me most was that you have here what is 
utterly neglected and almost unknown in 
England, the teaching of English, and 
that the correlation between that and the 
study of history is recognized by all your 
instructors. Then, also, you practically 
illustrate the proper connection between 
manual training and literary training, 
and that is a rarity in England. Here it 
has been exemplified in fruitful study for 
the last fifteen years. The beneficial 
effect is apparent in your boys. In the 
older historical schools of England man- 
ual training is nonexistent. I may say 
that I am the pioneer of manual training 
in English schools, having first intro- 
duced it at the engineering shops at my 
college. Asa rule it is entirely ignored 
in the great secondary schools. I was 
led to start it because I knew there were 
so many boys who failed in book work; 
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or from the more antiquated schools were 
sent home because they did not rise to a 
certain standing at a certain age—a 
standing that was entirely determined by 
what they had learned of two dead 
languages, Latin and Greek. Such is 
the rule, you know, at schools like those 
of Eton and Winchester. Now, on the 
unfavorable side, it didn’t strike me that 
you teach Latin as well as we do in Eag- 
land. Your methods are rather anti- 
quated, and suggestive, too, of unripe 
scholarship. Again, you do not, in all 
your schools, teach the modern languages 
in the most approved modern fashion. In 
the best schools in England there is 
never a thought of allowing the instructor 
to use anything but French when he is 
discoursing to his class about French or 
is teaching it. But you teach science 
admirably. I was particularly impressed 
by your argumentative method of teach- 
ing English, allowing the pupils to ex- 
press and discuss their own ideas about 
the subject matter in hand, by and with 
the aid of the teacher. Your boys don’t 
regard the teacher as the fountain of all 
knowledge, but take up the work of in- 
quiry and investigation themselves, critic- 
ally regarding the statements made to 
them or before them. There are many 
other causes than those at which I have 
hinted to explain the greater progress of 
education in America than in England. 
One of these, I think, is the fact that 
America recognizes that education is her 
chief national asset, and that in England 
it is regarded asa bore. This condition 
is partly due to our class or caste system, 
the unhappy fashion of speaking of the 
rising element of the population as com- 
posed of upstarts.”’ 


>_> 


REPRESSION AND EXPRESSION. 





HE reason why some teachers fail in 
government is found in the fact that 

all day long they try to repress the ac- 
tivity of the pupil. In every healthy 
child there is an immense fund of energy, 
which seeks to express itself in words 
and deeds. If this energy is not directed 
into proper channels, it will overflow in 
endless forms of mischief. Work is often 
assigned to pupils at their seats with no 
purpose beyond that of keeping children 
out of mischief. Such work is aptly styled 
busy work, and deserves condemnation, 
because it wastes the time and effort of 
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the pupil. Seat work should promote the 
mental development of pupils while it 
keeps them busy. It should aim to give 
expression to the normal activities of the 
children. A child that is busy in pre- 
paring legitimate work, finds such work 
more interesting than the forms of mis- 
chief which bring blame instead of 
praise. In education expression is more 
important than repression. 

The accidents which happen, although 
annoying, should not be treated as of- 
fenses. A slate is dropped upon the 
floor, not purposely, but merely by acci- 
dent. The child is kept in during noon 
intermission. Its temper is sullen dur- 
ing the afternoon and its heart isin rebel- 
lion on account of the punishment. A 
word of kindly admonition would have 
kept the child in a mood for work, and 
caused it to exercise care lest the slate 
again disturb the school. Probably the 
chief offender is the School Board, whose 
members should have supplied tablets 
instead of slates for all forms of seat 
work. 

In the same school the programme was 
changed. Habit is stronger than mem- 
ory, and an entire class came out to recite 
spelling instead of the branch which had 
been substituted. They were told to stay 
in during recess. For the remainder of 
the afternoon they showed a lack of vig- 
orous attention. They could hardly sit 
quiet because the tired limbs ached for 
exercise. The invigoration of the lungs 
by five minutes’ exercise in the open air 
would have sent them back to their books 
with renewed powers of attention. The 
teacher had forgotten, or perhaps had 
never known, that expression is more im- 
portant than repression in physical, intel- 
lectual and moral development. 

The doctrine of expression as a means 
of growth may be carried to extremes. 
The child must be taught to inhibit 
wrong impulses, to avoid conduct that 
interferes with the rights of others. The 
boy who, in spite of his father’s caution, 
dropped a guest’s watch into the soup for 
the purpose of seeing the action of a hot 
liquid upon gold, because he had often 
seen the effect on a lump of sugar, was 
giving expression to a thought of his 
inner life, but inhibition would have been 
better than expression, and his rashness 
in making a new experiment deserved a 
dose from Dr. Spankster. Inhibition is 
as important a function of the will as ex- 
pression. 
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Words like oppression, suppression, 
depression show to what lengths repres- 
sion may be carried. On the other hand, 
expression has its counterpart in the 
wordimpression. There is a tendency to 
react against every impression. In some 
instances inhibition of the tendency to 
outward expression isa duty. But when 
the impressions have been wisely made, 
there should be adequate expression; 
otherwise weakening of the will in the 
direction of legitimate effort must follow. 
The school develops the reading habit. 
The habit of reading novels may stir up 
the feelings again and again without 
leading to adequate expression, and thus 
end in weakening the will instead of 
training it for the strenuous life which 
lies at the foundation of success and 
future usefulness. 


TREE PLANTING. 





HERE have been many trees planted 

this fall as a result of the appointment 
of Arbor Day. Among others, the boys 
of the Lancaster high school made a new 
record by planting a hundred and seventy 
‘‘Smoke House’’ apple trees at their 
homes in different parts of the city. 
They were distributed by the principal of 
the school, Prof. J. P. McCaskey, at 11 
a. m., Oct. 16th, after instructions by 
Prof. J. C. Gable as to how they should 
be planted. It is the thirty-eighth time 
this school has planted more trees than 
there have been pupils enrolled. The 
formal programme of appropriate read- 
ings and recitations, and music by the 
chorus and orchestra, was, as usual, in 
the afternooon. 

The schools should make Arbor Day, 
both in spring and fall, a day of special 
observance. What could be better for 
the pupils than to interest them prac- 
tically in the planting of things that grow, 
which they can see grow from year to 
year, as flowers, shrubs, shade and fruit 
trees, especially fruit trees? Arbor Day 
is meant to encourage such teaching in 
the schools, and such planting outside of 
them, both about the schools themselves 
and about the homes of the pupils. Both 
teachers and superintendents, as well as 
other people, do what they are in the 
habit of doing, and so the day with its 
many beautiful and helpful lessons is too 
generally ignored. It has, however, be- 
come a fixed institution, and is steadily 
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growing in favor in Pennsylvania. We 
are proud of it, and if we do not get as 
much out of it as we should—and will as 
the years go by—there is a sort of com- 
pound interest going with it and growing 
out of it that makes the State much richer 
for its thirty-eight Arbor Days. Each 
successive observance adds to the endur- 
ing wealth of the State for all the years 
to come. 

In the last number of 7he Outlook, we 
find an interesting letter from Prof. B. E. 
Fernow, late director of New York State 
College of Forestry at Cornell University, 
in which he says: 

**T am glad to see that you take an in- 
terest in arousing by your editorials pub- 
lic attention to the subject of forestry, and 
I am sure you will be glad to correct any 
erroneous notions regarding the profes- 
sional side of forestry that may naturally 
creep into such discussions. In your edi- 
torial comment on page 968 (issue of 
August 22) you say: ‘‘Of course the sys- 
tem advocated by the Bureau is that 
which exists in Germany and Switzer- 
land, namely, the cutting of those trees 
which will afford a maximum of the kind 
of timber required, the small trees devel- 
oping in their turn, and the cut-over land 
being gradually reforested by the plant- 
ing of new trees. In those countries, for 
every tree cut a new one must be planted.’ 

‘These two sentences contain two 
pieces of misinformation. There is hardly 
ten per cent. of the forest area of Germany 
managed under the system to which you 
refer, the so-called ‘selection’ forest, be- 
cause it has long been recognized as less 
efficient than other systems, especially the 
system of removing the entire old crop at 
once and replacing it by planting. There 
is no such obligation, as we have been 
again and again erroneously told by the 
newspapers, on the part of German private 
forest owners to ‘ plant one tree for every 
one cut.’ If such a provision existed, it 
would be a very poor one and would by 
no means do what it is supposed to be 
intended for, namely, to keep up a timber 
supply. Ina fully stocked German tim- 
ber forest ready for the axe there are at 
best not more than two hundred and fifty 
trees found on an acre; but in order to get 
the branchless bole which fits these trees 
for lumber manufacture, it was necessary 
to plant on that same acre originally two 
thousand or more little seedlings, which 
will be gradually reduced to the two hun- 
dred and fifty through the struggle for 
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light, and by that struggle those remain- 
ing are forced into the desirable form. 
The rule, therefore, should be, and the 
practice by those who voluntarily adopt 
forestry methods is, to plant, not one tree: 
for every one cut, but eight to ten or more. 

‘In this connection it will be of inter- 
est to your readers to know that the New 
York State College of- Forestry, which 
has just been abandoned because it 
adopted the most approved system of 
silviculture, namely, replacing an old 
unsatisfactory wood crop by a superior 
planted one, has during its short career 
planted approximately in the above pro- 
portion, and if given time would have 
doubled the ratio. It is evident that the 
collapse of the college, so far as it was not 
a result of personal or political influences, 
was due to misconceptions regarding for- 
estry methods, such as are exhibited in 
the two sentences which I have taken the: 
liberty of criticising.”’ 


> 


THE WONDER OF RADIUM.. 








N Friday evening, October 16th, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
largest stock of radium in the United 
States, and hearing Prof. William J. Ham- 
mer, one of the best authorities in the 


j country, lecture upon ‘‘Radium and 


Radio-Active Substances,’’ which is the 
title of the book he has recently pub- 
lished. The lecture was in the audience 
hall of the Y. M. C. A, building in Phila- 
delphia, and the audience included many 
college men and others who are especially 
interested in scientific investigation. The 
lecturer spoke of radium as the most won- 
derful element yet discovered, ‘‘ the mir- 
acle of science,’’ a thing before which the 
scientific men of the world stand in dumb 
ignorance and amazement. Radiographs 
were shown giving evidence that its rays 
pass readily through iron and other met- 
als and minerals impervious to the X-ray. 
An editorial in the Oxd¢look presents some 
of the points made by Prof. Hammer, as. 
follows: 

The attention of the scientific world is: 
to-day centered upon a discovery recently 
made by a Polish woman, Madame Curie. 
That discovery is of the substance known 
as radium, and it is no exaggeration to- 
say that to Madame Curie is due the: 
knowledge of a new element which ap-- 
parently refuses to obey some of the care- 
fully arranged laws of science, and even 
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threatens to compel a complete revision 
of scientific teachings unquestioned for 
decades. Briefly, the facts of the remark- 
‘able discovery are as follows: A French 
‘chemist named Becquerel had accident- 
-ally placed a sensitive photographic plate 
“wrapped in light-proof paper in a drawer 
~with a piece of the phosphorescent salt of 
the element uranium. Several days later 
sit occurred to him to develop the plate, 
and to his amazement, he found that, in 
-spite of the darkness of the drawer and in 
-spite of the light-proof envelope, the plate 
thad been affected. Subsequent investiga- 
tions proved that the uranium rays re- 
sembled the so-called X rays in their 
power to penetrate apparently opaque 
objects. Becquerel confined his attention 
to uranium, not dreaming that almost 
«within his grasp was one of the most im- 

rtant discoveries of the age. It was at 
this hour that Madame Curie was led to 
the study of uranium compounds and 
luminous substances. A woman of bril- 
liant scientific attainment, she brought a 
well-developed mind to the work. She 
began an exhaustive research of the resi- 
due of pitchblende, a peculiar black ore 
found in Bohemia, Saxony, Cornwall and 
Colorado, from which uranium is derived. 
Assisted by her husband, also a scientist, 
Madame Curie thoroughly examined a 
specimen of Bohemian pitchblende resi- 
due utterly devoid of uranium, and found 
it much more active than any uranium 
salt. It was clear from this that energetic 
‘substances never even thought of re- 
mained to be identified. The search of 
‘this remarkable woman scientist resulted 
in the discovery of two elements. One 
-she named ‘‘ polonium,”’ after the land of 
her birth, the other was christened ‘‘ ra- 
-dium.’’ Both were found to be “ radio- 
active’’—a word invented by Madame 
‘Curie. The details of her investigations 
are interesting. In the first place, she 
had to secure several tons of pitchblende 
residue. This enormous mass was found 
to contain nearly all the metals to a 
greater or less degree. It was necessary 
tto separate such different metals as lead 
aand calcium sulphate, silica, iron oxide, 
aluminium, copper, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, 
antimony, niobium, barium, nickel, tan- 
talium, arsenic and others. Finally, after 
much costly chemical work, the Curies 
reduced the pitchb!ende residue into por- 
tions containing different elements. These 
were separately exposed to photographic 
plates wrapped in light-proof paper for 
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the purpose of isolating those which were 
radio-active. The active substances were 
concentrated by arduous processes, until 
at last a few hundredths of a grain of 
enormously active radium were obtained. 

The accepted theory of radium is that 
it is anelement that shoots off particles of 
itself into space at such terrific speed that 
100,000 miles a second is considered a low 
estimate. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this waste goes on continually and at 
such enormous velccity, the actual loss is 
almost nothing. One result of this mar- 
velous emission of particles is the main- 
tenance of heat three degrees higher than 
the air which surrounds it. It has been 
proved that radium not only possesses 
this remarkable property, but that its 
rate of heat-emission remains unchanged 
regardless of the temperature of the ele- 
ment which surrounds it. In other words, 
there is no perceptible variation when the 
air that surrounds it is 90° F., or that 
of —312° F., when air becomes liquid. 
So wonderful is this element given to the 
world by Madame Curie that the most 
brilliant scientific investigators, both here 
and abroad, are putting forth the greatest 
systematized efforts to discover new prop- 
erties. Conjectures that seem wildly im- 
probable are daily made public, yet it 
cannot be denied that radium has extra- 
ordinary possibilities. It is so highly 
luminous that print can be read by its 
light, and, curiously enough, it possesses 
the power of imparting its own luminos- 
ity to other bodies which in their normal 
state are quite inactive. So powerful is 
the photographic action of radium that it 
is capable of penetrating black paper and 
other opaque objects as readily as sunlight 
passes through clear glass. Held against 
the temple of a blind man, radium will so 
affect the retina that the sensation of light 
is produced. Applied to the nerve-centers 
of small animals, the rays paralyze and 
ultimately kill. As this deadly effect can 
be produced with a minute speck, it can 
easily be understood that radium in any 
quantity would be disastrous to human 
beings. Professor Curie even asserts that 
he would not venture into a room con- 
taining two or three pounds of the ele- 
ment for fear that his eyesight would be 
destroyed, his skin burnt, and possibly 
he would be fatally stricken. Radium 
destroys the germinating power of seeds, 
kills the larvce of butterflies, and has such 
a bactericidal effect that it has been used 
to good purpose in the treatment of skin 
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diseases and even in cancer. Its power 
of causing other bodies to become lumin- 
ous renders it invaluable in the testing of 
precious stones. By its aid diamonds are 
rendered phosphorescent and can thus be 
readily distinguished from paste imita- 
tions, which are not so sensitive to the 
rays. Recent writers on the subject have 
gone so far as to say that a pound of ra- 
dium uncontrolled would annihilate the 
earth, that in smaller portions it would 
aid in the transmutation of metals, that 
it may solve the problem of light without 
heat, perfect wireless communication and 
achieve possibilities still beyond the hori- 
zon of our knowledge. Many hypotheses 
have been advanced to explain the won- 
derful manifestations of radium. It is 
considered certain that part of the emana- 
tions are streams or torrents of material 
particles infinitely smaller than the atom, 
which until now has been considered the 
smallest subdivision of matter, projected 
incessantly by the substance itself with a 
speed of at least one hundred thousand 
miles a second. Beyond this fact little is 
known. It is yet to be determined what 
property of matter permits any form of it 
to maintain a practically eternal energy 


in expelling a stream of fragments of its 
own mass so small that they cause no 
appreciable loss in weight, and what is 
the form of the matter thus projected. 


-_ 


WORKING THEIR WAY. 





HERE is a common impression that 

college students live a happy, joyous 
life, rich with social intercourse, and en- 
tirely free from care, except at dreaded 
intervals, when cruel instructors inflict 
examinations on their classes. There is, 
however, another side to this picture. 
Many of the students must supplement 
by their own earnings amounts saved 
with great difficulty from the scanty 
wages of parents or relatives. Others 
again must support themselves entirely, 
paying not only for their necessities, but 
for their college expenses also. In order 
to do this, students develop much inge- 
nuity in devising ways and means to earn 
expenses. A large city naturally affords 
many more opportunities for work than a 
country village, and hence poorer boys 
often prefer a city college for that reason, 
The city of Providence, for example, sup- 
plies to the students of Brown University 
numerous opportunities for self-support. 
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Many of the young men work outside 
class hours in the great markets or de- 
partment stores; others are employed by 
the big corporations as special car men, 
telephone hands, and readers of gas me- 
ters. Many serve as waiters, cooks’ as- 
sistants, or care for furnaces. ‘The even- 
ing schools employ many, and others 
instruct pupils in need of special teaching. 
Many preach in small churches or assist 
in Sunday school or mission work for 
small compensation, and others again 
serve as special reporters on daily papers. 
Elections require them, and the census 
taker always depends on the services of 
the students. If nothing else offers, can- 
vassing is always possible, and experience 
if not money is thereby gained. They 
act as ushers at concerts, serve as janitors 
in early morning to business men, play in 
orchestras at the public hall or preside at 
the organ in church; in short, so numer- 
ous are the occupations in which students 
are engaged that a complete enumeration 
of them is impossible. 

The students of Columbia College, 
New York City, during their summer 
vacation of three months, earned a total 
of $31,401.69, according to the report of 
Reuben A. Meyers, Secretary of the 
Committee on Employment for Students 
of the University, issued very recently. 
This shows an increase of over $13,000 
over the summer of 1902. Of the total 
amount, $11,426.45 was earned with the 
aid of the committee, while on their own 
initiative the students made $19,975 24. 

The largest amount was earned by law 
students, forty-eight men making $11,- 
122.29. A factory superintendent made 
$950; a life insurance agent, $750; a tutor, 
$850; a lecturer on English literature, 
$200, and one on psychology, $450; a 
night watchman, $100 and expenses; an 
architectural draughtsman, $250; a hotel 
clerk, $150; a printer, $175; a tourist 
guide, $275; a street car conductor, $170; 
a harvester in the wheat fields of Kansas, 
$50; a bank clerk, $250; a checker in a 
restaurant, $175; a mewspaper corre- 
spondent, $150; and a student who con- 
ducted a summer camp for boys, $550. 

Wherever money can be honestly 
earned, there the college student may be 
found, doing his work patiently, regard- 
less of pride or dignity, spurred on by the 
hope that, some day, the education he is 
happily acquiring will enable him to 
earn a competence and to enter more fully 
into the life and work of the world. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
J{HARRISBURG, Noveméer, 1993. } 
AS this is the year in which the triennial 
assessment is made from which the 
county commissioners certify to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction the number of 
resident taxables, also the year in which 
the commissioners make the biennial return 
of the number of children between the ages 
of six and sixteen years of age for appropri- 
ation pespaien, we desire to call the atten- 
tion of the school directors throughout the 
State to the matter and urge them to see to 
it in time that their assessors and county 
commissioners make correct returns. This 
can be easily attended to now, but it will be 
difficult to make corrections later on, and 
neglect may result in the loss of a portion 
of the appropriation. 

The list of taxables now certified to the 
Department of Public Instruction will be 
used in the distributioa of the State appro- 
priation to schools for the next three years, 
and the list of children between six and six- 
teen years of age will be used for the next 
two years, hence the importance of having 
the correct number certified. 

Directors of independent districts should 
ascertain if the assessors have properly 
marked on their books the names of those 
residing in their districts. If this is at- 
tended to by directors.at once it may prevent 
considerable trouble hereafter and save the 
districts from financial loss in the distribu- 
tion of the appropriation. 

NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 


HE attention of School Directors is 

hereby drawn toan important change in 
the affidavit which the President of each 
School Board must filein the Department of 
Public Instruction in order that his district 
may receive its share of the Annual State 
Segscemaee. The change is printed in 
italics in the form given below. It consists 
of a clause affirming that the provisions of 
the compulsory education law have been 
complied with. This has been made neces- 
sary by the negligence and laxity of some 
School Boards in the enforcement of a stat- 
ute which wisely aims to banish illiteracy 
from the Commonwealth. The Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction is required to 
withhold one-fourth of the appropriation 
from school districts which fail to enforce 
the law. The Superintendents of the various 
counties, cities, boroughs and townships, 
and the Secretaries of the several School 
Districts are hereby requested to draw the 
attention of all Directors to this important 
addition to the form of affidavit which will 





be sent out each year for use at the proper 
time. Ignorance of law cannot be accepted 
as an excuse for neglect to comply with its. 
provisions. An honest and earnest effort 
should be made to bring all children to 
school, even if the law should be found de- 
fective in some of its details. 


AFFIDAVIT AND CERTIFICATE. 
(FoRM No. I.) 


Superintendent of y 

S1r : I, , President of the Board of 
School Directors of School District, 

County, do hereby* ...... that the 
Common Schools of said District have been 
kept open and in operation, according to the 
requirement of the School Law, for the term 
of + months during the school vear end- 
ing on the first Monday of June, I90-; that the 
several branches of study now required by law 
to be taught in the Common Schools, including 
the subject of Physiology and Hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the hu- 
man system, have been regularly introduced 
and taught in all the schools of the district, 
that the provisions of the compulsory attendance 
law have been complied with, and no teacher 
has been employed for, or had charge of, any 
of the schools of said district during the year 
specified, who had not at the time a valid cer- 
tificate. 

I also certify that the accounts of the District 
Treasurer and Tax Collector for said year have 
been settled, and statements in full of the finan- 
cial operations of the district published accord- 
ing to law. 

cece cccces , President. 

Countersigned : 
, Secretary. 
County, ss: 
and subscribed by the above 
, President as aforesaid, the .. 
+--+. A. D. 190-, before me. 
eoccccecce , Justice of the Peace. 


ForM No. 2. 


Superintendent of . County. 

SIR: I, cccccccees » President of the Board of 
School Directors of School District, 

County, do hereby certify that ..-., 
whose post-office address is , in 
County, has been appointed Treasure 
district for the school year commencing June 
1g0-, and that the Treasurer and Collector of 
tax have given bond, with surety, for the per- 
formance of their respective duties. 
, President. 
Countersigned : 
coves eeeee, SECretary. 


DIRECTIONS. 


1. Write the Treasurer’s name and P. O. address dis- 
tinctly. 





* Insert ‘ Swear,” or ‘‘ Affirm,” as the case may be. 


+ Insert the whole number of months, 7, 8, 9, 10, as the 
case may be. 
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2. FoRM No.1 must be executed before a Justice of 
the Peace or other officer authorized by law to adminis- 
ter oaths. This should be done by the old officers, as 
soon as the school shall have closed and the accounts 
for the year have been settled. 

3. This certificate, when Form No. 1 is properly exe- 
cuted, and the District Report when finished, should be 
poaeee to the new officers as soon as the board is organ- 
ized. 

4. When Form No. 2 has been properly filed and 
signed by the new officers, both Certificate and Report 
are to be forwarded to the County Superintendent 

5. If the old officers should neglect to execute ForM 
No. 1, it will be legal for the new officers to do so, if they 
know the law has been complied with. 

6. In no case should this sheet be torn, or Form No. 1 
detached from Form No. 2. 


TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS. 





The following circular letter has been sent 
to those interested in the distribution of 
this appropriation : 

HARRISBURG, October, 1903. 

DEAR Sirs: The enclosed warrant is for 
the amount due your district for ‘maintain- 
ing a Township High School for the school 
year ending June, 1903. 

The amount fixed by law for first grade 
schools is $800; second grade, $600; for 
third grade $400, but the appropriation for 
township high schools made by the legisla- 
ture of 1901 for the school year ending June, 
1903—$25,000—is only sufficient to pay first 
grade schools, $328 ; second grade, $246, and 
third grade, $164. 

I regret the fact that the schools cannot 
receive the full amount they are legally en- 
titled to, but am utterly unable to remedy 
the matter, as I cannot overdraw the appro- 
priation. 

There will be available $50,oco for town- 
ship high schools maintained during the 
current year, and unless the number of 
schools is largely increased, I hope to be 
able to pay them in 1904 nearly the amount 
fixed by law. Very respectfully, 

NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAms—Supt. Roth: We had difficulty 
in securing enough teachers, but all our 
schools are now in session. An epidemic of 
scarlet fever at New Oxford compelled the 
closing of the schools for ten days. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The schools 
are all in session, although it was very diffi- 
cult to secure teachers. A number of teach- 
ers came in from other counties. Some of 
our schools were not started until the last 
ofthe month. All are now moving — 
nicely. A special examination was hel 
Sept. 11, to fill vacancies. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp : Teachers were very 
scarce in our county this year, and school 
boards had difficulty in filling their schools. 
Tulpehocken township closed three slimly 
attended schools ; Marion closed two, and 
Maidencreek one. Each township trans- 
ports the pupils to other schools ; the ar- 
rangement seems to give satisfaction. The 
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annual “ Beginners’ Meeting ’’ held at Read- 
ing was largely attended. The instructors 
were Prof. A. C. Rothermel, Supt. Foos of 
Reading, Dr. S. A. Baer and Supt. Rapp. 

BUTLER—Supt. Painter: On September 
4th we held an annual fall meeting of teach- 
ers. About one hundred and sixty were 
present. I also conducted a meeting in 
Eau Claire borough September 3oth. 

CaRBON—Supt. Bevan: All the schools 
of the county have opened for the year. I 
have already visited the schools of East 
Mauch Chunk, Packerton, Weissport, 
Mauch Chunk township, and Franklin Ind. 
district. Two local institutes were held 
during the month, one at Lehighton for the 
teachers of the lower end of the county, the 
other at Weatherly for the upper end. At 
the Lehighton meeting seventy teachers were 
enrolled, and at the Weatherly meeting 
eighty teachers were present. The combined 
attendance represents about three-fourths 
of the whole number of teachers in the 
county. There was a marked interest on 
the part of the teachers at both meetings 
and much practical, helpful work was done. 
The most notable event of the month was 
the dedication of the Mrs. C. M. Schwab 
School Building. This was presented to 
the — of Weatherly by Mrs. C. M. 
Schwab who spent the early years of her life 
in that town and attended its public schools. 
The building is doubtless the finest of its 
size in the state. It contains ten school 
rooms, a directors’ room, a library, and a 
large auditorium, aud was erected at a cost 
of nearly $80,000. The builder is Mr. Andrew 
Breslin, Summit Hill, Pa. The address of 
the day was delivered by Deputy Supt. 
Henry Houck. Mr. C. M. Schwab presented 
the keys of the building and Mr. Elmer 
Warner, President of the local School Board, 
accepted them on behalf of the board. Ap- 

ropriate addresses were also made by Dr. 
W. P. Long, Mr. Harry Chamberlain and 
Mr. H. B. Smith. The music by a large 
chorus, Mr. S. W. Hufford, conductor, was 
very fine. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields : There was 
considerable difficulty in getting enough 
teachers, especially teachers with experi- 
ence. We were compelled to accept quite a 
number of beginners, but were fortunate in 
securing such as were quite well prepared 
for the work. So far as my own personal 
observation goes, and as I have heard from 
them, they have made a good beginning in 
general and give promise of successful work. 
I have tried to get to as many of the schools 
where beginners were employed as was pos- 
sible during the month, and have done what 
I could in helping them to get started right. 
The increased salaries in many districts 
have acted as a healthy stimulant, and I be- 
lieve that we will have a good school year 
in Clearfield county. 

CLinTton—Supt. McCloskey : The attend- 
ance this month has been unusually large. 
Many of the town and borough schools are 
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overcrowded. The School Board of Porter 
township has completed a handsome up-to- 
date two room building, with spacious hall, 
cloak room and library all on one floor. 
The architectural design of the building is 
a credit to the district. One room is at 
_ present occupied with a township high 
school with thirty students enrolled. 
CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin : The schools 
are all in operation now, except those of 
North Shenango township, where the delay 
is due to the unfinished condition of the cen- 
tral school building. The outlook over the 
entire county is very good, and we certainly 
shall have a good year, unless we are inter- 
fered with by small-pox and other con- 
tagious diseases as we were last year. 
CUMBERLAND — Supt. Green: All the 
schools are open with the usual attendance 
at this time of the year. Reports from all 
parts of the county indicate that more sys- 
tematic work will be done this term, in con- 
sequence of the efforts of the teachers to fol- 
low the course of study prepared for the 
schools. Much of the haphazard teaching 
by inexperienced and careless teachers will 
be obviated by this plan. The school work 
has begun with much interest and enthusi- 
asm on the part of all concerned, and we 
have bright hopes for a successful year. 
ELK—Supt. Sweeney : Drawing and phy- 
sical culture are now taught in all theschools 
of the county, a policy supported by public 
opinion. Township high schools have been 


organized in Highland and Jay townships, 
making eight well-attended high schools of 


this type in the county. We have besides 
three borough high schools. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: I made fifty- 
four visits during the month. With twoex- 
ceptions the schools are well patronized. 
Washington township has erected a new 
building and graded the Washington school. 
Quincy has erected a new building for the 
high school recently established. Antrim 
and Metal have erected new buildings and 
each increased the number of their teachers 
by one. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart : The first annual 
convention of the School Directors’ Associa- 
tion was held at Waynesburg, Sept. 23d. 
Seventy directors were present. Every town- 
ship in the county was represented. The 
sessions were full of interest. The conven- 
tion was addressed by Rev. J. W. McKay of 
Waynesburg. Dr. T. B. Noss of California 
State Normal School, and Dr. Turner, Presi- 
dent of Waynesburg College. Much inter- 
est was manifested in the discussion of 
‘“*Township High Schools,’’ ‘ Teachers’ 
Wages,”’ and ‘‘A Uniform Course of Study.”’ 
By resolution of the convention the super- 
intendent was directed to prepare a course 
of study and present it to the several Boards 
for adoption. Hon. J. Warren Ray and 
John Pipes were elected delegates to the 
State Convention. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Klinger: During the 
month twenty-eight schools were visited. 
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The attendance is better and larger than for 
the corresponding month last year. Appar- 
ently the citizens are taking more advantage 
of the seven-month term than hitherto. A 
few of the schools reported as failures last 
year have better teachers this year and are 
doing much better work. On the 21st of 
September a committee of the Directors’ 
Association met and arranged a programme 
for the next annual meeting to be held No- 
vember 12th. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit : The schools opened 
the first Monday in September with the 
usual force of new teachers. So faras I can 
learn everything is starting off nicely. The 
schools of Greenville and Grove City are 
much crowded, but the Boards are caring for 
them as far as possible. 

Pi1kE—Supt. Westbrook : After much diffi- 
culty the requisite number of teachers were 
secured, and the schools throughout the 
county are now in operation. Weare pleased 
to note the increased interest taken in the 
schools of some districts and sincerely hope 
it may become general throughout the 
county. At the beginning of the year the 
directors of Delaware township established 
at Dingman’s Ferry a high school of the 
third grade, which is now in successful 
operation. 

SNYDER--Supt. Walborn: Teachers and 
directors are paying more attention to the 
compulsory attendance law than formerly, 
and as a consequence the schools are well 
attended in all the districts I have thus far 
been able to visit. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The people of 
New Berlin, realizing the great loss they 
sustained in the removal of the Collegiate 
department of Central Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, have purchased the college buildings, 
and will open a preparatory school. The 
scarcity of teachers prevented the prompt 
opening of all the schools. Now, however, 
all the schools are supplied with teachers. 
One school has been closed on account of 
the small number of pupils. Nearly all the 
districts have organized teachers’ meetings 
for the year. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Maguire : Schools 
opened with a large attendance in the grades, 
but smaller in the high school, owing toan 
unusually small entering class. An addi- 
tional course of study, English Scientific, 
went into effect in the high school. The 
courses now offered are College Preparatory, 
and English-Scientific. At the June meet- 
ing the board approved and recommended 
putting into effect next year a Business 
Course, requiring two years of high school 
work to enter and two years more to com- 
plete. The board also approved and recom- 
mended a Teachers’ Training Course. A 
new schedule of teachers’ salaries went into 
effect this year. It is based upon gradeand 
experience, as follows: First Grade, mini- 
mum, $42 per month, medium 47, maximum 
52; 2nd, 3rd, 4th and sth, 40, 45, and 50; 6th 
and 7th, 42, 47, and 52; 8th, 44, 49, and 54; 
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and oth, 47, 52,and 57. Themedium salary 
is reached after three years of service at the 
minimum salary, aud the maximum after 
three years of service at the medium salary. 
Formerly a beginner in any grade received 
$35 per month. There was no increase for 
successful experience. The salaries of high 
school teachers were also raised. The change 
adds about $2,500 to the salary list. 
BRADFORD — Supt. Miller: A manual 
training department was opened at the be- 
ginning of the school term. The equip- 
ment, which is complete in every detail, and 
thoroughly ‘‘up to date’’ was donated by a 
ublic-spirited citizen, who has not yet made 
imedll known as the donor. The school 
board employed a thoroughly competent in- 
structor, and great interest is being mani- 
fested by the boys. The work is made obli- 
gatory for all boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades, and the first year high school grade, 
and optional in the upper grades of the high 
por from which grades more than 40 boys 
have elected the work. In all about 300 
boys are enrolled in that department. The 
high school opens with an enrollment of 435 
pupils, the largest number in the history of 
the school. Seven pianos have been pur- 
chased for use of the schools within the past 
two years. Some finestatuary has been pur- 


chased, and placed in the halls of the high 
school building. 

CHELTENHAM Twpe. (Monigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: To relieve overcrowding at 


five of our buildings, the Board took ninth 
grades out of grammar rooms, and consoli- 
dated this grade as a first year high school 
class at a central school. The board bears 
the expense of transportation, which is made 
by train and coach. Under this arrange- 
ment we are transporting thirty-four pupils. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: Ourschools 
opened for the term of 1903-1904 on Monday, 
August 31. The school board opened three 
new rooms, but our schools are still over- 
crowded, the average number of pupils in 
each room being fifty five. In spite of the 
adverse situation, the schools are in a 
healthy condition with both teachers and 
pupils doing good work. The number en- 
rolled during the month-was 1300, which is 


142 more than during the corresponding | 


month of last term. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy : The opening of 
the schools was marked by the inauguration 
of a complete course of commercial branches 
in the high school. Unusual interest is felt 


in the work both by parents and pupils, and | 


the result is the largest enrollment of pupils 
in the history of the school. Mr. George 
D. Horner, of Lost Creek, West Virginia, 
has charge of the department. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickey: Ourschools 
opened with 1025 pupilsin attendance. All 
of last year’s teachers having been re elected; 
there was very little time lost in the open- 
ing of the schools. The truant officer is 
doing good work as regards the attendance 
of pup Is. 
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NEwportT Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Ny- 
hart : The School Board decided to elect an 
attendance officer who should give his whole 
time to the work. Mr. James Redington 
was elected, who by his untiring watchful- 
ness is securing results which prove the 
wisdom of such action. The teachers will 
use ‘‘ Educational Foundations”’ in their 
meetings during the year. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley : The Buhl Club 
Building was thrown open September ist 
to the people of Sharon and vicinity. This 
magnificent building was erected and 
equipped throughout by our townsman F. 
H. Buhl, and then turned over to the people. 
It contains a library of 20,000 or more vol- 
umes. Nearly all of our high school stu- 
dents are members and a good many of the 
grade scholars. Thus it becomes a great. 
educational factor in our town. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Cooper: Last year 
we had sixteen schools, this year twenty. 
In the four new schools the enrollment is. 
166. Of these schools two are in large rooms 
built for stores, properly fitted up for school 
ty One of the first primary schools. 

as an enrollment of 92, with half-day ses- 
sions—46 attending in the forenoon and the 
rest in the afternoon. mls aad 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd : I have organized 
a class for the teachers to study certain 
branches in which they feel the need of 
more knowledge. We meet every Saturday 
at 90’clock and continue until noon. Stress 
is laid upon methods, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar. Other branches will be taken up and 
studied during the year. This work will 
increase the teacher’s efficiency in the 
school room. 

WILKINSBURG—Supt. Allison: Ourschools 
are very much crowded, as our new building 
which was to have been completed on Au- 
gust 15, is not yet under roof, and the an- 
nexed district, which the Court confirmed 
on June 27, was without school accommoda- 
tions until our board agreed to take care of 
the children. The board of the township 
have agreed to turn over the tax to our 
board. We have rented a building that is 
used for a mission, and we are using it asa 
room for school purposes. At the last meet- 
ing of the board in August, the high school’ 
course was made four years instead of three. 
We have 163 in the high school and five 
teachers including the principal. We are 
getting good results from our work. The 
board raised the salary in all the graces. 
First primary, seventh and eighth grade 
teachers receive $75. The second teacher in 
the first primarics and the fifth and sixth 

rade, $65 Second grade, third grade, 

ourth grade, $60. We are, therefore, one of 

the foremost districts in the state as to sal- 
aries. The principal of the high school gets 
$1200 per year, three teachers each $90 and 
one $75 per month. We now havea principal 
in each ward at a salary of $100 per month. 
The principals are W. C. Graham, Mary H. 
Gibson, Mary Bishop and Anna M. Miller. 
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German Arr. 


AWAY TO HOOL. 


to school; To sci-ence now our 


to school; Theshout of joy now 


a-way 
In stu-dy now we 


a-way 


a-way to school; 


mf 
1. Our youth-ful hearts for learn-ing burn; A - way, 
2. Be- hold a hap- py band ap- pears; A- way, 
i-dle play; A- way, 


3. No more weroam in 


cres 
all itscharms, And 
mus - ic sweet, When 


turn from home and 
peace- ful band, We’re 


voi-ces ring in 


to school. We 
in a 


school. Our 


a-way 
U - ni- ted 


a-way to 


steps we turn; A - way, 
a-way to school. 


fills our ears; A - way, 
spend the day; A - way, 


J 


cen -~ do. 
leave our pa-rents’ lov -ing arms; 
with our friends in school we meet; Away to school, a - way to school, A-way, a-way to school. 
join’d in heart, we’re ’d in hand; 
-@- 





MUSIC EVERYWHERE. 
Not too slow. 
—! 


1, Mu- sic in the val-ley, Mu-sic on the hill, Mu-sic in the woodland, Musicin the rill; 
2. Mu-sic by the fire-side, Mu-sic in the hall, Mu-sic in theschool-room, Music for us all ; 
3. Sing with joyful voi- ces, Friends and lov’d ones dear, Let no jarring discord Ev - er en-ter here; 


aon se i a —cnnnseeeee 
Mu-sic on the mountain, Music in the air, Mu-sic in the true heart, Music ev-’rywhere. 
Mu-sic in our sor-row, Music in our care, Mu-sic in curglad-ness, Music ev-’rywhere. 
Join the happy cho-rus Of allna-ture fair, Swell the glorious an-them, Music ev-’rywhere. 





